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LTHOUGH receipts of sheep at Denver from 
Colorado decreased 180,000 during the first 
three months of 1927, due to curtailed 

feeding in that state, receipts from other western 
states increased 92,507 head, or over 200 per cent. 
Receipts from Utah increased from 29,440 in 1926 
to 76,787 in 1927. From Idaho they increased from 
1,768 in 1926 to 29,855 in 1927. 


Owners, producers, and feeders all through the 
West are rapidly finding that Denver offers them 
the most advantageous market for their lambs, and 
that they can dispose of almost any number any day 
of the week at Denver. 


Producers and shippers of both sheep and cattle 
should watch the prices being paid at Denver closely 
the coming season. It is expected buyers from the 
range sections of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Nebraska and other states will have many orders 
for restocking of ranges with cattle in at Denver. 
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National 
Producer Feeder 
Pools 


Feeder cattle, lambs and hog's from range territories 
are being handled direct to feeders through the National 
Producers Feeder Pool. This organization was set up by 
the National Live Stock Producers Association and has 
handled some cattle orders during the spring months. 
A record fall business is anticipated. 


This feeder pool is incorporated for the purpose of | 
“engaging in any activity in connection with the 
marketing of live stock, including the purchasing, 






















grading, handling, shipping and selling of live stock of 
all kinds, and to eliminate or reduce waste and ; 
speculation.”’ i 

Experience with lamb and cattle pools handled by : 
the National Live Stock Producers Association has | 
demonstrated the advantages of this method of selling | 
range animals. 











The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE PEORIA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Livestock and Liberty Bonds 


What the farmer wants to know 
about the packing industry (No. 2) 


LIvEsTocK producers and national packers are so closely 
related in mutual interest that the packing industry is 
really an integral part of the whole agricultural system. 


Without national packers, livestock raising, itself indis- 
pensable to agriculture, would be altogether a local industry. 
Meat could not be marketed as it is today in an orderly, 
steady flow from farm to table. 


Through the agency of the national packers, American 
livestock is as negotiable as a Liberty Bond and the pro- 
ducers of meat animals command a world outlet at a 
cash price. 


Scarcely any other farm product follows so direct a route 
into consumption as meat. Likewise the total marketing 
cost between farmer and consumer is probably lower for 
meat than it is for farm products in general. 


Through the system of marketing the products of meat 
animals developed by the packing industry, the price re- 
ceived by the producer for livestock is more nearly what 
the consumer pays for meat and the price paid by the con- 
sumer is closer to actual production costs than is true of 
other farm products. 


Armour and Company seeks to promote this mutual rela- 
tionship between producers and packers by performing the 
largest possible measure of service to the livestock industry. 


ARMOUR 4n5 COMPANY 
Chicago 





(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 
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Administration of Western State Lands for Grazing 


BY HERBERT C. HANSON 
Botanical Section, Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station 


western states is larger than many perhaps 

realize. In these twelve states, including Texas, 
there is a total of about 43,000,000 acres of state- 
owned land. This acreage is nearly one-half as large 
as the total unappropriated and unreserved land 
under the control of the United States Department 
of the Interior. The amount owned by each state 
varies from 29,000 acres in Nevada to about 10,000,- 
000 in Arizona. The usual amount is about 3,000,000 
acres. The measure recently passed by Congress and 


‘kK EXTENT of the land in possession of the 


signed by the President, confirming title of the states 
to the lands ceded them by the federal government, 
gives greater stability to these lands. 

The importance of this land to grazing is shown 
by the fact that about one-half of the total state 
land, or about 20,000,000 acres, is under lease for 
grazing purposes, yielding about $1,000,000 annually 
in rentals. Arizona and New Mexico lease out the 
largest areas—5,500,000 and 7,500,000 acres, re- 
spectively; but Colorado and Montana derive the 
largest annual incomes—$300,000 and $240,000. 








PAINTED DESERT RANGE LAND NEAR LITTLE COLORADO RIVER IN ARIZONA 


f. 


The administration of these lands varies con- 
siderably from state to state. The rental fee would 
naturally vary, because the grazing value. of the land 
varies. But there is little uniformity in regard to the 
term of lease and other administrative matters. Be- 
cause of this lack of uniformity, and because of the 
importance of these lands to western grazing, it was 
considered desirable to describe briefly the procedure 
used in each state. The data were secured from the 
state land laws and biennial reports of the state land 
offices, as well as by correspondence with the land 
commissioners. The writer is under obligation to the 
commissioners for their courtesy and co-operation in 
furnishing documents and information. 


Difficulty was encountered in tabulating the data 
because of the lack of uniformity in the biennial 
reports and in the land laws. Often the statistics 
were incomplete, or items that were separated in one 
state were lumped together in another. One com- 
missioner wrote: “I am sorry that I cannot give you 
these figures more accurately, but it does not appear 
that any tabulations of sold and unsold lands have 
been made by my predecessors during the last four 
years.” The differences in soil and climate in the 
various states necessitate variation in the land laws. 
The biennial report is published primarily for the 
benefit of one state; so uniformity of treatment is 
not essential. This paper may be helpful, however, 
not only to stockmen and students of grazing prob- 
lems, but also to land office officials in showing how 
other states handle their public lands. 

For each state the following subjects are dis- 

cussed : rental fee, term of lease, preferential right to 
re-lease, protection from sale during life of lease, 
maximum acreage leased to one individual, total 
acreages under lease and income derived from them, 
regulations regarding range improvements, sale 
price and rules regarding the sale of state lands, total 
acreages granted to each state, and amounts in 
possession of states now. 


Arizona 

Arizona now owns 7,500,000 acres, but when all 
lands within the state have been surveyed this will be 
increased to 10,300,000 acres. This land is classified 
by the land commissioner into: (1) agricultural 
lands; (2) grazing lands; (3) lands containing 
timber, stone, or other valuable products; and (4) 
lands capable of irrigation. In 1926, 5,500,000 acres 
were leased out for grazing purposes, yielding about 
$165,000. The rental fee is determined by appraisal, 
with a minimum of 3 cents per acre. Most of the 
land is leased at the minimum fee. The leases are 
subject to reappraisal and readjustment every five 
years. There is no limit on the amount of land that 
one individual or company may lease. The term is 
five years. The laws give the lessee a preferential 
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right to re-lease, but the courts have largely coun- 
teracted the value of this privilege by ruling that this 
is a substantial right, but not an absolute one. A 
new lessee shall pay the former lessee for value of 
any improvements or rights, including water rights, 
or the improvements may be removed by the former 
lessee. 

Land to be sold is appraised, and then sold at 
public auction at not less than the appraised value. 
The minimum appraisal value is $3 per acre for 


‘grazing land and $25 per acre for land that can be 


irrigated from an established project. The maximum 
area that one individual or company may purchase 
is 640 acres of grazing land or 160 acres of agri- 
cultural land. The terms are 7 per cent cash, and the 
balance in thirty-eight annual payments, at 5 per 
cent interest per year. 


California 


The federal government granted this state 5,632,- 
000 acres, of which 800,000 acres of vacant school 
land remain in possession of the state. This is graz- 
ing or desert land. For the biennium ending August 
1, 1926, 16,000 acres were under lease for grazing, 
yielding $3,778. The rental fee is determined by ap- 
praisal. The fee averaged 12 cents per acre for the 
last biennium. There is no limit to the acreage that 
an individual may lease. The term is ten years, and 
there is no preferential right to re-lease, nor is the 
lessee protected from sale during the life of the lease. 
If the land is sold, the rental is returned to the lessee 
for the unfinished period. 

School lands are sold at public auction to the 
highest bidder. During the biennium ending August 
1, 1926, 48,412 acres were sold, at an average price 
of $3.28 per acre. 


Colorado 


The federal government has granted to Colorado 
a total of 4,472,928 acres. On November 30, 1926, 
2,883,470 acres were in the possession of the state. 
For the biennium ending November 30, 1926, a total 
of 2,445,080 acres, yielding $626,773, were under lease 
for grazing and agricultural purposes. Colorado has 
two kinds of leases: “straight”? leases, on which 
possession must be given the purchaser of the land 
within sixty days; and “immunity” leases, which 
provide that the land under lease shall not be sold 
during the term of the lease without permission of 
the lessee. The minimum fee for the “straight” lease 
on land without water is 8 cents per acre per year; 
with water, 12 cents. For “immunity” leases the 


water rate is 15 cents per acre per year; without 
water, 12 cents. The term is five years, and there is 
no preferential right to re-lease. There is no limit 
on the acreage that one person may lease. Permission 
for making improvements other than fences, neces- 
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sary corrals, wells, water-tanks, and ponds furnish- 
ing water for stock, must be secured from the state 
land board. A new lessee or a purchaser shall pay 
the former lessee the value of the improvements, as 
determined by private agreement or by appraisement 
by the state. No assignment or sublease is valid 
unless approved by the land board, and if a lessee 
sublets at a price higher than he is paying, then one- 
half of the increased rental is payable to the state. 

Land is sold at public auction to the highest 
bidder. No bids will be received for less than the 
appraised value of the land. One applicant may not 
include more than 640 acres in one application, but 
he may make as many applications as he desires. 
The terms are 10 per cent cash; the balance payable 
in eighteen annual instalments, with interest at 6 
per cent per year. 


Idaho 

This state has received 3,721,925 acres from the 
federal government. Up to December 1, 1926, 774,- 
835 acres had been sold, at $13,085,204, leaving 
2,947,090 acres in possession of the state. About 
1,836,000 acres are classed as grazing lands. The 
rest is classified as forest land, cut-over land, land 
susceptible of irrigation, irrigated land, and dry- 
farming land. On December 1, 1926, a total of 
1,654,000 acres were under lease for grazing and 
200,284 acres for agricultural purposes. The income 
during the biennium from grazing leases was $127,- 
237, and $110,988 from agricultural leases. The 
rental fee for grazing varies from a minimum of 7 
cents per acre to 15 cents, and occasionally even more 
if the land is especially valuable. Some large tracts 
are leased at 7 cents. The average fee is about 714 
cents. There is no limit to the amount that an in- 
dividual may lease. The term of the lease is from 
one to five years. There is no preferential right to 
re-lease, and, if the land is sold during the term of 
the lease, there is no refund of rental. A new lessee 
shall pay the former one for the value of any im- 
provements—such as fencing, buildings, cisterns, 
wells, growing crops, or recently plowed soil—that 
the former lessee may have made. When two or more 
persons apply to lease the same land, the method of 
sale is public auction. Non-residents are not permitted 
to lease, the small stock-owner is encouraged, and 
residents adjacent to the lands to be leased are given 
preference. The state land commissioner states in 
his report that the subleasing or selling of the lease 
at a profit by the lessee should not be tolerated. The 
state rather than the lessee should receive the amount 
the land would bring. 

During the biennium ending December 1, 1926, 
23,458 acres were sold, at $444,898. One individual 
or company may not purchase more than 320 acres 
of school land and 160 acres of university land at 
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any given sale. Lands can be sold only at public 
auction. No land is sold below the appraised valua- 
tion, and the minimum valuation is $10 per acre. The 
terms of sale are one-tenth cash; the balance in forty 
annual payments, at 6 per cent interest. 


Montana 


The federal government has granted a total of 
5,856,720 acres to Montana. Up to June 30, 1926, 
1,364,922 acres had been sold, yielding $21,352,620; 
leaving 4,667,264 acres in possession of the state. Of 
this total, 2,242,806 acres were under lease for all 





GRAMA-GRASS RANGE 


About thirty miles northeast of Flagstaff, Arizona. 
utilized for lack of water. 


Not 


purposes on June 30, 1926. About 90 per cent was 
leased for grazing. The total income derived from 
all the leases was $376,540. The report of the 
register of state lands does not segregate the pur- 
poses for which the land is leased. The minimum 
rental fee is 5 per cent of the appraised value of the 
land, but never less than 10 cents per acre. A bill 
before the state legislature meeting during the 
winter, 1926-27, proposes to lower these figures to 3 
per cent and 614 cents, respectively. The average 
rental fee for the biennium ending June 30, 1926, 
was 11 cents per acre. The maximum amount one 
person may hold under lease at one time is one sec- 
tion of land. The term is five years, and the lessee 
has the preferential right to re-lease, in that he may 
take the lease at the highest bid made by any other 
applicant. Preference is given the applicants who 
want the land for their own use. The lease is subject 
to cancellation if the lessee subleases state lands on 
terms less advantageous to the sublessee than the 
terms given by the state. A new lessee shall pay the 
former lessee the reasonable value of improvements, 
or the improvements may be removed. 

No land shall be sold at less than the appraised 
value, and in no case for less than $10 per acre. The 
maximum amount that one person or company may 
buy is one section. The land is sold at public auction. 
The terms are at least 15 per cent cash, the balance 
drawing 5 per cent interest, payable through a 
period of thirty-three years on the amortization plan. 


[Concluded in June number] 
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THE CATTLE INDUSTRY AND THE TARIFF* 


BY L. G. CONNOR 
Washington, D. C. 


R. EDMINSTER’S BOOK of the above title, mentioned 

previously in THE PRODUCER, is a study of the relation of 
the tariff on cattle and beef to the present and future interests 
of producers and of the public. The contrast between the cattle 
industry of the range country and that of the Corn Belt is 
well shown; but there seems to be a too ready assumption of 
tariff independence on the part of the latter region if, as the 
author states, the tariff will raise prices. It appears obvious 
that, if the tariff will raise prices, the farm and regional econ- 
omy of the entire feeding territory will be strengthened 
through direct effect on returns, not only to feeders, but to 
“cash crop” farmers through the stimulation to the local 
market for feedstuffs. 

An error seems to have been made in the statement that 
the growing tendency for the traditional open-range produc- 
tion to take on a semi-ranch or farm character indicates 
lessened dependence on the tariff. The increasing use of har- 
vested feeds for the herds to supplement the restricted free 
ranges appears to show a greater attention to costs and re- 
turns, and suggests a direct and immediate effect of temporary 
and long-time cattle price changes on continuity of production. 
This applies with equal force to the larger cattlemen and to 
innumerable settlers west of the one-hundredth meridian. The 
latter are forced to rely on cattle for a sure livelihood, and 
much—sometimes nearly all—of their uncertain crop produc- 
tion is for the supply of their herds. If the tariff will stimu- 
late prices, it seems inexact to state that the tariff interest of 
these people is but slight or non-existent. It may be stronger 
than in the feeding region. 

The author develops our decline in beef production—par- 
ticularly the sharp change between 1907 and 1914. The causes 
are discussed, but the real significance is to some extent over- 


’ .looked. There is a failure to realize that the average age at 


which cattle were slaughtered in 1925 was at least eighteen 
months less than in 1890, and that the long-time trend has 
resulted in little change in beef production between 1890 and 
1925. There was, however, a marked decline in number of 
aged steers, and a gain in number of beef cows and young 
stock. It seems, too, that the competition between cattle and 
the plow has been somewhat overdone. It is true that much 
of the homesteaded land could be plowed; but, in view of the 
forced reliance of innumerable homesteaders on cattle if they 
are to remain on their land, it may be questioned whether much 
of such land in many areas can properly be termed “tillable,” 
at least in the sense of cash-crop production. 


The tariff on cattle is presented as distinct from that on 
beef. The apparent decline in the number of cattle in Canada 
is stressed, it being overlooked that this was a paper decrease. 
This point seems related to the author’s argument that the 
Canadian production is too small to concern the domestic cat- 
tlemen. But if, as he later states, Canada is primarily fitted 
for the production of thin cattle, is mainly dependent on the 
United States market, and the tariff will prove of substantial 
benefit to producers of thin cattle, then the Dominion surplus 
merits careful scrutiny. The domestic output seems able 
abundantly to supply, often completely to saturate, the home 
market, and any addition from north of the border may affect 
domestic prices to an extent out of proportion to the actual 
volume of imports. Such a consideration may not justify a 
duty on cattle and beef, but it should not be summarily dis- 
missed. 


*By L. R. Edminster, Institute of Economics (Washington), Macmillan, 1926. 
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In an interesting discussion of the effect of tariff changes 
the statement is made: “It is the Canadian rather than the 
domestic prices that appear to vary most following changes in 
the tariff.” However, the author’s charts show this to be only 
partly true, and his discussion elsewhere indicates the abnor- 
mal conditions which made it possible in 1913-14. Domestic 
prices had risen sharply because of a temporary shortage. 
Prices undoubtedly would have gone higher had the duty not 
been removed in October, 1918. As a consequence of the latter, 
the heavy imports were not able to depress domestic prices, 
and, with the duty removed, Canadian prices rose sharply, in- 
stead of our prices falling, as would have been the normal 
result. In 1921, however, domestic prices were arrested in 
their downward trend, except for a drop, mainly seasonal, at 
the end of the year. Dominion prices, being without tariff in- 
fluence, merely followed the world trend. In both countries 
fat-cattle prices rose in 1922—in the United States apparently 
because of the tariff, and in Canada because of a temporary 
shortage resulting from drought. Thereafter domestic prices 
held, and added to the gains made in 1922, while Canadian 
prices resumed their downward course, in sympathy with world 
conditions, after first losing the temporary advances registered 
under drought conditions. Thus native beef steers at Chicago 
averaged $8.60 per 100 pounds during 1921-22, and $9.60 dur- 
ing the two following years, while choice fat cattle at Toronto 
averaged $7.10 during 1921-22, and $6.80 during the next two 
years. The last two tariff acts, therefore, seem to have been 
prime factors in causing a decline of only 30 cents per 100 
pounds in fat-cattle prices in Canada, as compared with an ad- 
vance of nearly three and one-half times that much in the 
United States. It is of interest to note, too, that “chilled beef” 
steers in Argentina experienced a price decline of 40 cents per 
100 pounds at this time; that is, the course of their prices coin- 
cided with the Canadian. The author’s statement is true in 
the case of thin cattle in 1921 and later—a result of abnormal 
domestic supplies. The fact that the course of domestic prices 
for cattle before and after October, 1913, and September, 1922, 
was just the opposite in the case of fat cattle from that in the 
case of thin cattle would indicate highly abnormal conditions, 
and a need for extreme care before presenting opinions rela- 
tive to probable normal effects of tariff changes on United 
States and Canadian cattle prices. 


It is said that the number of cattle available for export 
from Canada is so small, relative to domestic production, that 
even complete prohibition of imports could not have much effect 
on prices in this country. But it must not be forgotten that 
cattle imported from Canada are slaughtered under federal 
inspection, compete directly with domestic cattle so butchered, 
and only indirectly with one-third of the United States kill 
which is slaughtered locally. Prices for this third are deter- 
mined by prices at the central markets, and it is therefore the 
central-market competition that determines the effectiveness 
of the competitive impact of imports from the Dominion. The 
effect of these imports might or might not justify a tariff on 
cattle and beef, but is it accurate to claim that an addition of 
3 to 5 per cent to the domestic supply would have little in- 
fluence on prices in this country, particularly with the domestic 
supply virtually equal to demand? 


The opinion is expressed that “in no special branch of the 
trade are imports really formidable in comparison with domes- 
tic production.” This refers to the stocker and feeder situa- 
tion. But during the years 1921 to 1924, inclusive, the aver- 
age imports of such cattle from Canada formed 4 per cent of 
the total annual shipments of similar animals from the seven 
markets of the Middle West. These markets supply most of 


the Corn Belt feeders, and in them most of the direct effect 
of imports from the Dominion is felt. It then is radiated to 
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the other markets. With the domestic market already supplied 
—often oversupplied—from home sources, it seems inexact to 
claim that this additional 4 per cent from Canada would have 
little effect on domestic prices for thin cattle. 


The author traces the course of prices for beef at New 
York and London, and for fat cattle at Chicago and Buenos 
Aires. The point is again made that, with the removal of the 
duty in 1913, domestic prices did not decline; but no mention 
is made of the abnormal conditions which made such a thing 
possible. The more rapid decline of beef prices in London than 
in New York during 1921 is not attributed to any effect of the 
restoration of the duty, but to other factors. The narrowing 
of the excess of New York over London prices in 1925 is ad- 
vanced to show that a duty is no longer needed. The statement 
then is made: “There is little doubt that such restriction of 
imports as has resulted from the duty on beef has thus far 
had but slight effect on domestic prices.” The recovery of gen- 
eral prices in the United States is advanced in support of this 
opinion, on the ground that beef prices would have risen in 
sympathy, even had there been no duty. It is also stated that, 
had there been no duty, probable imports of beef could have 
affected domestic prices but slightly. It must be remembered, 
however, that the world market was glutted with beef during 
much of the time after the middle of 1921, prices were ruin- 
ously low, and for a time refrigerated steamers had to be held 
at British ports because there was no room in the “cold stores” 
ashore for their cargoes. Free entry for foreign beef would 
have been a godsend to exporting countries. In view of what 
happened in 1913, when there was no depression in these ex- 
porting countries, it seems idle to claim that heavy imports 
into the United States would not have occurred in the absence 
of a duty after the middle of 1921. 

Another point made is that it would be difficult to divert 
to American ports sufficient refrigerated tonnage to transport 
appreciable quantities of beef. There is, however, one British 
line on the New York-Buenos Aires run that is able to land not 
less than 150,000,000 pounds of chilled beef in New York per 
year. Its tonnage could be easily expanded. It is not affected 
by the “freight pool” over which the author is concerned. 


Uneasiness is expressed over statements as to understand- 
ings, etc., between beef-exporters, and it is said that official 
inquiries of the British and American governments have con- 
vinced them that this freight pool—i. e., allocation of refrig- 
erated tonnage in order to avoid periodic gluts of chilled beef— 
results in a restraint of competition. But the last two British 
reports incline to the belief that the pool really is in the inter- 
est of British consumers. The report of the Federal Trade 
Commission has been virtually repudiated by the State De- 
partment. 

Speculations as to the attitude toward importations of 
American meat-packers operating in foreign countries seem in- 
effectual. If these packers did not import under free entry, 
their competitors would do so. The American packers could 
not maintain a philanthropic attitude toward American cattle- 
men, and remain in business, in the face of the competition 
which they have to meet. 

Mr. Edminster discusses the future efficacy of the duties 
on cattle and beef. The statement is made that, “in so far as 
consumers undertake to escape the burden of higher prices by 
resorting to substitutes, the duties on cattle and beef will have 
the effect of diminishing the consumption rather than of rais- 
ing the price.” There is an element of contradiction in this, 
however, since it is obvious that, if the price were not raised, 
there would be no pressure for diminution of consumption. 

A discussion of “real” cattle prices from 1878 to 1925 
shows a sharp upward trend until 1915, cattle numbers tending 
downward after the early nineties. The logical conclusion is 


‘cows, and doubtless also in young steers. 
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drawn that marginal costs moved upward with prices. The 
argument with respect to the apparent decline in beef pro- 
duction is, however, inconclusive. Between 1878 and 1914 the 
average age at which beef cattle were slaughtered declined by 
about fifteen months. There was a gain in number of beef 
Actual beef pro- 
duction appears to have reached its peak about 1906 or 1907, 
declined for a time, and in 1923-25 averaged 7,028,000,000 
pounds, as compared with 6,959,000,000 in the years 1907-09. 
The production during the past three years may have been in- 
creased slightly as a result of some degree of liquidation, but 
there was also some liquidation during a series of years center- 
ing on 1907. A permanent decline in beef production between 
1907 and 1925 cannot be proved. 


It must be noted, moreover, that real prices for cattle 
have tended downward since 1915. In view of an advance in 
technique of cattle production since 1915, and particularly since 
1920, when there has been a sweeping movement toward a 
“cow and calf” basis in the Far West, it seems probable that 
marginal costs have recently declined in sympathy with the 
decline in real prices for éattle. This lays open to question the 
author’s opinion that any further increase in domestic pro- 
duction must be predicated on higher prices and costs. The 
author’s statement that the tariff cannot be made a very ef- 
fective instrument for increasing prices and stimulating pro- 
duction also is laid open to question by this and previously 
mentioned considerations. 


In drawing his final conclusions, the author advances a 
new thought which is somewhat surprising—that, while cattle- 
breeders will benefit from the duties, cattle-feeders will not. 
He overlooks an important consideration: If the duties will 
stimulate production, which he elsewhere asserts, then it might 
be argued that the world supply would be larger than if there 
were no duty, world prices therefore lowered below the level 
which would obtain if there were no duty, and the burden of 
the tariff on domestic consumers lessened in proportion. All 
the duties can do, if they are effective, is to raise domestic 
prices above the current world level. 

The assertion that cattle-feeders will not benefit from the 
duties is contrary to observed effects of the tariff, and is in- 
consistent. On it is predicated the apparent opposition of in- 
terest between breeders and feeders. The price of fat cattle 
is determined primarily by that of beef, and closely follows the 
price of beef. The price of thin cattle is determined primarily 
by that of fat cattle, but may follow the latter less closely, 
mainly because of variations in feed costs. But the factors 
making for this less close relationship in the case of thin cattle 
are always present, tariff or no tariff, and are not discernibly 
affected by the presence or absence of duties on cattle and beef. 
If the tariff tends to raise domestic prices for fat cattle and 
beef, it would normally have a like effect on prices for thin 
cattle, and no greater effect on them than on fat cattle. 

The author makes a further point against duties on cattle 
end beef on the ground that they will penalize the meat-packing 
industry, primarily through a reduction in volume of business. 
But the tariff to date has raised prices, volume of business has 
increased, and there are few indications of a decline. The 
normal growth of population promises to maintain volume of 
business, even though per-capita consumption may possibly 
decrease. 


“In our study of live-stock marketing, and changing con- 
ditions in the live-stock and meat trade, we find most useful 
material in THE PRopUCER. It is, indeed, an excellent publica- 
tion for anyone interested in keeping in touch with significant 
developments, and of interest to all concerned in the trade.”— 
bsg L. MILLER, Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 

owa. 
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NEBRASKA FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EBRASKA’S 145-day calf-feeding experiment, from 

November 23, 1926, to April 17, 1927, attracted fully a 
thousand people to the Agricultural College at Lincoln on 
April 22. In addition to the feeding demonstration by H. J. 
Gramlich, in charge of the experiment, an interesting program 
was rendered, embracing a general discussion of current trade 
problems, in which William J. Loeffel and A. D. Weber, of the 
Animal Husbandry Department; Professor Jay L. Lush, of the 
Texas Experiment Station; Bruce McCullough, of the Omaha 
Daily Journal-Stockman; J. E. Poole, market editor of THE 
PRODUCER, and William Diesing, vice-president of the Cudahy 
Packing Company, participated, 


In the experiment, Shockley calves were used. This is one 
of the best commercial herds in Nebraska, and the little cattle 
made a splendid demonstration of efficiency in the feed-lot. The 
demonstration was made by Professor Gramlich, in charge of 
animal-husbandry work at Lincoln, and was convincing. The 
significant fact of the demonstration was that the 100 head of 
calves used in the experiment made an average gain of 348 
pounds in 145 days, or practically 2%4 pounds per day, at an 
average cost of $8.22 per cwt. for the gain. As this result is 
in line with previous tests at the station, any further con- 
troversy would appear to be superfluous. The entire bunch of 
cattle was appraised by Omaha market experts at $10.55 per 
ewt. in the feed-lot, and, as only $8.63 was necessary to break 
even, the profit on the operation is obvious. 


An age experiment carried on for the past five years at the 
Nebraska station by Professor Gramlich gives averages over 
that period which are reasonably conclusive. Between two- 
year-old, yearling, and steer calves there has been little differ- 
ence in average daily gains——2.19, 2.17, and 2.15 pounds, re- 
spectively; but the feed needed to put on 100 pounds of gain 
is substantially less in the case of calves, and greatest in two- 
year-olds. In the case of two-year-olds, 817 pounds of shelled 
corn and 294 pounds of alfalfa hay were consumed in making 
100 pounds of gain; yearling steers required 707 pounds of 
corn and 292 pounds of hay; while in the case of calves only 
518 pounds of corn and 227 pounds of hay were used. Stated 
in terms of pounds of gain made per bushel of corn consumed, 
two-year-olds made 6.8 pounds, yearlings 8 pounds, and calves 
11.2 pounds. 


An interesting phase of this year’s experiment concerned 
wintering stock calves at Valentine. The cattle were divided 
into four lots for the test. At the end of 120 days the lot fed 
native wild hay showed a gain of 112.5 pounds per head; 
the lot fed the same hay, plus 1 pound of cottonseed cake 
per head daily, gained 134.4 pounds; and the lot fed 1144 pounds 
of cottonseed cake, 153.4 pounds. The fourth lot, fed mixed 
hay, including alsike and mixed clover, made 108.5 pounds. The 
significance of this trial is that western cattle-raisers without 
leguminous hay, such as alfalfa or clover, should use a pro- 
tein supplement, such as cottonseed cake. Western calves 
rarely hold their fall weight or condition during the winter, 
which is an economic loss that can be ill afforded at current 
vaiues. 


In this experiment, steers outgained heifers where direct 
comparisons were made. On a corn and alfalfa ration, steers 
gained 23 pounds more than heifers; on a corn, cottonseed 
cake, and alfalfa ration, steers outgained heifers by 20 
pounds per head. This concurs with results of previous trials. 
Although heifers made less gain, they carried a higher finish 
than steers. As daily feed consumption was practically the 
same, cost of making 100 pounds of gain was greater with 
heifers than with steers, at the expense of profit. 
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Calves fed cottonseed cake showed greater gain by 17 
pounds per head than otherwise, and graded higher at the 
close of the test. Cost of gain where cottonseed was used 
was greater, however. 

One part cottonseed to each six parts of corn in the 
heifer ration increased the gain 18 pounds per head—a more 
expensive gain, but making a higher finish. 


COLOR OF GRASS-FED BEEF 


O WHAT EXTENT is the belief that beef from grass- 

fattened animals is objectionably dark in color based on 
fact? For some time past the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, in co-operation with agricultural experiment stations, 
has been conducting tests to determine the influence of feed 
on color and palatability—finding it, we believe, a somewhat 
knotty problem. When the Purnell Act was passed by Con- 
gress last year, funds became available for more research 
work along this line. In Kansas, the Department of Animal 
Husbandry of the State Agricultural College took advantage 
of the opportunity to try to establish some definite data bear- 
ing on this subject. At the convention of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association in Wichita in February, Dr. C. W. McCampbell, 
of the college, told of the results so far reached. 


A thousand head of well-bred four-year-old steers from 
the Panhandle of Texas had been grazed during the summer 
of 1926 on bluestem grass near Manhattan, said Dr. McCamp- 
bell. Seven carloads of this lot were marketed, some of them 
going to feeders and some to killers. Those that were slaugh- 
tered were followed through the coolers by a representative of 
the college, who checked the color of the meat. 


One carload was bought by the college and divided into 
three groups. Group I was continued on bluestem grass, with- 
out other feed. Group II was fed corn on bluestem grass. 
Group III was fed cottonseed cake on bluestem grass. All 
three groups were thereupon killed in the college slaughter- 
house, and the color of the meat carefully noted. 


Two facts were demonstrated by these experiments: first, 
the darkest-colored carcass from the group fattened on grass 
alone was not objectionably dark; second, the color of the beef, 
both lean and fat, from animals fed exclusively on grass was 
almost exactly the same as that of beef from the lots fed com- 
binations of grass with corn or cottonseed cake. These latter 
rations, however, besides increasing the gains, had the effect 
of making the fat somewhat firmer. 


Chemical analyses and cooking tests were then made of 
samples from each group. These tests proved the meat from 
steers fattened on straight grass to be “wholesome, nutritious, 
moderately tender, of good flavor, and fairly juicy.” The only 
perceptible difference between the various lots was that “the 
meat from the steers short-fed on grass was slightly less dry 
than the meat from the straight grass-fattened steers.” 


From these tests Dr. McCampbell draws the not un- 
natural conclusion that “there could have been no serious 
objection to the color of the beef from cattle fattened on 
Kansas bluestem grass during the summer of 1926.” How 
far the dry weather of last season tended to influence the result 
is considered problematical. The necessity for further study 
is admitted, and the Kansas Agricultural College intends to 
continue the investigations, “with the hope of establishing defi- 
nitely the color of grass-fat beef, the factors that determine 
its color, and, if possible, how these factors may be controlled, 
or at least influenced, in the best interests of the producer of 
grass-fattened beef.” 


Incidentally, the extent to which the public has come to 
discriminate against cuts from big steers was clearly brought 
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out. To help defray the expenses of the study, efforts were 
made to sell half of each carcass. While no difficulty was met 
with in disposing of the meat from an 800-pound heifer of 
inferior quality, but carrying the same amount of fat as the 
test animals, it was almost impossible to sell, at either whole- 
sale or retail, the product of these good 1,200-pound steers, 
whether grass-fattened or short-fed. Rib roasts from the steers 
weighed from six to nine pounds, whereas the average con- 
sumer wants a three- or four-pound roast. This fact causes 
Dr. McCampbell to reflect that “the matter of size of cuts of 
grass-fattened aged steers is a much more serious handicap 
to the sale of this class of beef than any other.” 


MONTANA MEETS AT MILES CITY 


PRIL 7 AND 8 were the dates of the forty-second annual 
A convention of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 
and Miles City was the place. The gathering was perhaps 
the most successful in the history of the organization. The 
largest crowd ever recorded was in attendance, and a marked 
spirit of optimism was manifest throughout the meeting. 

President Charles M. Dowlin in his annual address told 
of the things which the association had endeavored to accom- 
plish during the past year. He was followed by Secretary E. 
A. Phillips, who presented his financial report. Among the 
other speakers were: Governor J. E. Erickson; Charles Don- 
nelly, president of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, St. 
Paul; James E. Poole, market editor of THE PRopUCER, who 
painted the live-stock outlook as exceptionally promising; Dr. 
W. J. Butler, state veterinarian of Montana; Judge C. H. 
Loud, of Miles City; B. H. Heide, secretary of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago; C. H. Williams, president of 
the Montana Wool Growers’ Association, who spoke on “Mon- 
tana and Its Possibilities;” W. J. Paul, of Deer Lodge, whose 
subject was “Cattle Trails;” C. L. Mosher, of the federal 
reserve bank, Minneapolis, who gave an address on “Credit 
and Transportation;” and H. R. Davison, representing the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, who dealt with 
“Co-operation Between Packers and Stockmen.” 


The resolutions adopted had the following purport: 


Favoring federal legislation providing for leasing of 
public domain to stockmen for long terms and at reasonable 
rentals; 

Advocating legislation permitting purchase of 640 acres 
or more as isolated tracts, and elimination of requirement of 
ownership by applicant of contiguous property; 

Demanding import duty of six cents a pound on green 
and fifteen cents a pound on dry hides; 

Opposing any reduction in present tariff on cattle and 
sheep, and requesting President to increase such tariff by 50 
per cent; 

Recommending increase in tariff on beef and mutton; 

Indorsing Kendrick amendments to Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act; 

Requesting that American army and navy be supplied at 
all times with American-grown beef; 

Urging Department of Agriculture vigorously to prosecute 
work for control of insect pests; 

Indorsing proposal of Biological Survey for investigation 
of feeding habits of large game animals in relation to live- 
stock grazing, and opposing creation of new game preserves; 

Asking Bureau of Agricultural Economics to disseminate 
information with regard to shipments of live stock to market 
as far in advance as possible; 

Indorsing unqualifiedly Great Lakes-Atlantic Ocean water- 
way project; 

Approving “truth-in-meats” program, and requesting that 
grading of meat be made on basis which will give equal 
recognition to western grass-fed cattle; 

Believing that benefits of Federal Intermediate Credit Act 
could be greatly extended by permitting individuals and 
corporations to borrow direct; 
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Commending activities of National Live Stock and Meat; 
Board; 

Condemning legislation tending to restrict marketing of 
fats from beef cattle through imposition of heavy license on 
dealers in oleomargarine; 

Praising Boys’ and Girls’ Club activities; 

Indorsing THE PRoDUCER and urging members to subscribe 
for it; 

Approving bill before Congress for organization of co- 
operative stock-raising association southeast of Miles City, 
under supervision of Forest Service; f 

Commending work done at United States Range Experi- 
ment Station at Fort Keogh in production of full-blooded 
stock ; 

Requesting president of association to appoint committee 
of three members to confer with congressional committee 
during coming summer on establishment of special grazing 
district; he 

Approving action of Secretary of Agriculture in prohibit- 
ing entry into United States of meat products from countries 
where infectious live-stock diseases exist; ; ; 

Complimenting railroads of Northwest for efficient service 
given during past year. 


The present officers were unanimously re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Charles M. Dowlin, of Forsyth, president; George C. 
Clemow, of Jackson, first vice-president; Julian Terrett, of 
Brandenberg, second vice-president; E. A. Phillips, of Helena, 
secretary. It was voted to hold next year’s meeting at Havre. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON MONTANA CONVENTION 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ONTANA faces a rehabilitation task. Its cattle industry 

has gone on a local-production basis. A few thousand 
southern stockers will be absorbed this spring, but the old 
order has passed forever. The inexorable law of recurrence is 
working, and the breeding herd is playing a return engage- 
ment. Montana is working to a cow, calf, and yearling basis. 
Outside a winter-feeding industry of modest volume, but prom- 
ising expansion, the principal function of the bovine herds of 
that state hereafter will be replenishment of eastern feed-lots 
and pastures. 


Interest in live stock is more than latent—it is decidedly 
active. The new scale of prices has had a confidence-inspiring 
influence. Cattle have wintered well, with the possible ex- 
ception of a few localities in the north, and the grazing season 
is starting under somewhat propitious conditions. The great 
eastern plain—once the maturing-ground of millions of 
southern-bred stockers—was practically depleted of bovine life 
by the dry-farming orgy and the drought last summer, neces- 
sitating a clean-up. This region must be restocked—obviously 
a tedious process. Just how it will be accomplished is an 
unsolved economic problem. Nevertheless, the campaign is on. 
Grazing land is acquiring tangible value. While the convention 
of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association was in progress 
at Miles City in April, announcement was made that a Wis- 
consin syndicate had acquired the John M. Hold ranch prop- 
erty, embracing 80,000-odd acres on the Tongue River—an 
acquisition that means early restocking. Montana will load 
fewer cattle than in 1926, but it is by no means out of the 
business. On the Crow and other reservations, grass is carry- 
ing its full capacity. Behind the fences, where the cattleman 
is protected, he is still doing business; but the halcyon open- 
range days are gone, never to return. In its very nature, it 
was a temporary condition. 


This year’s meeting at Miles City was a veritable home- 
coming. It was the forty-second gathering of the Montana 
cattle clans. Some reminiscing was indulged in, but the 
practical phases of the industry were in the foreground. Curtis 
Mosher sounded a note of optimism when he said: 
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“When one remembers that in 1920 the Montana live- 
stock industry suffered an even heavier blow than was visited 
upon agriculture, it is a satisfaction to know that in 1926 it 
had so far recovered its former prestige that its sales exceeded 
the total sales of farm crops in this state. Your statistical 
experts place live-stock sales, excluding $10,000,000 worth of 
milk and dairy products, at $61,462,000, or a figure greater 
than the revenue from farm crops by a comfortable margin of 
more than $3,000,000. Cattle showed a larger return to the 
stockman, and the income from sheep and lambs was sub- 
stantially increased. There is equal satisfaction in knowing 
that back of this favorable record there is the fact that during 
1926 the stock industry enjoyed ample credit at reasonable 
rates, and perfect transportation service.” 


President Dowlin presented figures crediting Montana’s 
live-stock industry with a gross income of $71,490,000 in 1926 
—slightly in excess of returns from mining and about $13,- 
000,000 in excess of farming returns. His annual report was 
optimistic in tone. The historian of the occasion was Judge 
C. H. Loud, of Miles City, who traced the live-stock industry 
of the state from its beginning in the early eighties, through 
the trail period, down to the present time. Montana’s cattle 
industry had its inception in the necessities of a freighter 
forced to turn his cattle loose in the fall of 1880, never expect- 
ing to see them again, but who, to his surprise, found next 
spring that only a small percentage had succumbed. As the 
Sandhill section of Nebraska became fully stocked with 
migratory Texas cattle, the overflow spread north until it had 
occupied the entire area of the northern plains region. This 
was one version, Judge Loud said; the other being that ex- 
tinction of the buffalo made possible importation of southern 
cattle, the first drove being turned loose on the Tongue River 
in 1880, under such unfavorable conditions that the majority 
succumbed during the following severe winter. This demon- 
strated that bringing up southern cattle in the fall was 
impracticable. Thereafter they were moved to green grass 
early in the season, thus becoming acclimated before winter 
set in. 

In 1882 and 1883 large herds of Oregon, Nevada, and 
Texas cattle were driven into Montana, Wyoming, and the 
Dakotas, a scramble for locations resulting, until, by 1885, 
it was found that the country was fully stocked, if not actually 
overstocked. Importation of eastern “dogie” cattle from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota about this time was a blunder, resulting 
in enormous, and in many localities total, mortality during 
the severe winter of 1886. The eastern Montana association 
was organized in 1883 at Miles City by Colonel T. J. Bryan, 
Joseph Scott, E. S. Newman, Judge Strevell, Captain C. C. 
Howes, J. J. Tomlinson, and Frank C. Robertson. The western 
association was effected about the same time, the two being 
consolidated on April 3, 1885, as the Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, the annual meetings being held at Miles City 
for many years. 

President C. H. Williams, of the Montana Wool Growers’ 
Association, made one of the keynote addresses of the event, 
in which he attacked federal forest-reserve management. His 
attack was not on conservation, but on what he termed the 
extravagant management of the system, at the expense of the 
state. He asserted that the forest-reserve areas of Montana 
could be administered to earn millions annually for the sup- 
port of the state schools. Under federal-administration 
management, at present they are earning about $600,000 gross 
revenue annually, of which the net income is only $232,000. 
As a sop to appease local protest, $58,000 had been given the 
state for school purposes. He asserted that Secretary Jardine 
recognized the injustice of this, but was restrained from fur- 
nishing relief by powerful eastern interests dominating the 
situation. 

Williams expressed the opinion that there would be no 
serious objection to doubling existing grazing fees if the 
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money went into the state treasury, but the people of Mon- 
tana were opposed to the new rates, beginning with an increase 
of $100,000 in 1928 and increasing annually for fourteen years, 
without adequate recompense to the state. Said Williams: 


“The New England conception of the West has ever been 
wrong. Daniel Webster looked on the land now forming the 
magnificent empire beyond the Mississippi as fit only for 
jackals; but earlier Jefferson had sent Lewis and Clark to the 
Louisiana Purchase territory to investigate, and they bore 
back a tale of the greatness of the resources of the Rocky 
Mountain regions that Webster ignored, while John C. Fremont 
and his Mormon brigade given him by Brigham Young, ignor- 
ing Webster’s sneer, drove out the Mexicans and saved the 
great Southwest to the nation. But while the West was driv- 
ing the Mexicans out the front door, the Forest Service was 
allowed to sneak in at the back. 

“The trouble out here is that 80 per cent of the people, 
not being in direct touch with the matter, do not care about 
the federal possession of the forests. There should be no such 
thing as government ownership within a state. Wyoming has 
taken that stand, and its legislature passed a memorial to its 
congressmen, asking the return to it of the appropriated 
forests. Montana might not go so far, but it should try to get 
some revenue for the schools from them.” 


Wallis Huidekoper injected the sentimental phase of the 
gathering. He spoke of the old days along the river when 
the association was at its birth, conjuring up the visions of 
the old camp, the water-hole, the varicolored remuda, the 
cook, and the bunch of bow-legged cowboys sitting around 
with their tin plates on their laps and their coffee cups at 
their sides. 


A WORLD WHEAT POOL 


ARLY IN THIS MONTH of May a meeting of wheat- 

growers’ representatives from the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, South Africa, and other surplus- 
producing countries is scheduled to be held at Kansas City for 
the purpose of looking into the possibility of forming an 
international wheat pool. 

If we remember aright, a movement with a similar ambi- 
tious objective was attempted a few years ago, but came to 
naught. Possibly the unfortunate outcome of some of the 
pooling ventures in this country meanwhile discouraged the 
sponsors of the project. In view, however, of the great suc- 
cess which has attended the development of pooling and mar- 
keting organizations among the wheat-farmers of Canada, it 
has been suggested that the efforts be renewed. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 19-20, 1927—Annual Convention of Catthe and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Prineville, Ore. 

June 3-4, 1927—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association, Alliance, Neb, 

June 7-8, 1927—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Casper, Wyo. 

June 10-11, 1927—Annual Convention of Western South Da- 
kota Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S, D. 

June 20-23, 1927—Annual Convention of National Association 
of Retail Grocers, Omaha, Neb. 

July 2, 1927—Midsummer Meeting of Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association, Meeker, Colo. 

July 11-16, 1927—Exhibition and Stampede, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 

July 19-21, 1927—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers’ Association of Texas, Kerrville, Tex. 

September 26-October 2, 1927—Annual Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


October 29-November 5, 1927—Pacific International Live 


Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 


November 26-December 3, 1927—International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


EATHER, TRADE, AND INDUSTRY were 

W\ very spotted during April. The flood situa- 

tion in the Mississippi Valley is improving, 

but its full effect on industrial and agricultural 
production can not as yet be measured. 

Wholesale trade generally has not made up the 
decrease from a year ago reported in earlier months. 
Retail trade is still on a cautious, hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Volume of iron and steel buying fell off last 
month, and there was a reduction in output, with 
some concessions in prices. Non-ferrous metals are 
easier. Building conditions vary, with some activity 
in the central West, but less in other sections, and a 
threatened tie-up in New York growing out of 
plumbers’ demand for higher wages. Overproduction 
is evident in the petroleum industry, with weak 
demand for crude and lower prices for refined, es- 
pecially gasoline, as well as reduced sales of oil 
supplies. Gasoline stocks are unusually heavy, and 
are increasing. Car-loadings are slightly less than 
a year ago, largely on account of the coal strike and 
flood conditions. 

Cotton prices gained during April, and there is 
marked activity in cotton goods. Domestic consump- 
tion of cotton in March set a new high monthly 
record, and our exports for the past seven months 
have been averaging more than one million bales per 
month—much above the ordinary volume. Raw-wool 
prices are rather slack, and there is considerable 
weakness in wool, with output hardly up to two-thirds 
of capacity. Manufacture of silk goods has decreased. 

Hide prices are much stronger, with larger trad- 
ing. Leather markets and leather goods are firm, 
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with an advancing tendency—an exception to the 
general commodity price trend. 

Crops are a little late, and in spots the growth 
of winter wheat is rank. A big area of cotton land 
will not be planted, on account of the flood. Grain 
prices were slightly lower during April, but firmed 
up sharply at the beginning of May and closed 
higher than a month ago. Visible stocks of grain 
are decreasing rapidly. 

There was a severe decline in the stock market 
in April, the reaction being the most extensive of 
the year and affecting all groups—rails, industrials, 
and miscellaneous. Some railroad shares and in- 
dustrials regained a large part of the decline and 
closed the month strong. The stock market has en- 
joyed an unusual boom for many months, and some 
reduction in prices as well as in speculative activity 
is freely predicted. Bonds are irregularly lower. 
Money is easier. Foreign exchange is generally 
steady. 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on the whole- 
sale prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for 
food, for the week ending April 28 was $3.35, com- 
pared with $3.41 for the previous week and $3.48 for 
the corresponding week in 1926. 


THE WAR ON MARGARINE 


RODUCTION OF OLEOMARGARINE in the 
Posie States in 1924 was 239,699,000 pounds, 

or approximately 2.1 pounds per capita. Of 
butter, in factories and on farms, in the same year we 
produced 1,998,883,000 pounds, and we had an im- 
port excess of 11,148,000 pounds, making a total of 
2,010,031,000 pounds, or about 17.9 pounds per cap- 
ita. Whereas the manufacture of butter has been 
constantly rising, that of oleomargarine for the last 
four years has been practically stationary. 

In the face of these figures, the dairy interests, 
imagining their citadel threatened, are yearly beseech- 
ing our lawmaking bodies, national and state, for new 
protective measures. A compliant Congress has taxed 
colored margarine entering into interstate commerce 
10 cents a pound, and the uncolored product one- 
fourth of a cent per pound, while manufacturers have 
to pay a federal license fee of $600 a year, wholesale 
dealers $480, and retailers $48. Not content with 
this, individual states have imposed further taxation 
and restrictions. Many absolutely forbid the manu- 
facture and sale of colored margarine, some put 4 
similar embargo on the uncolored product, while in 
still others the end is attained through a system of 
prohibitive fees and taxes. The absurd lengths to 
which this form of class legislation has gone are illus- 
trated by the fact, as cited by Armour’s Letter to 
Animal Husbandmen, that, while the law in one state 
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requires margarine to be labeled “a substitute for 
butter,” a neighboring state has a law expressly for- 
bidding such label—both regulations, we presume, 
equally in the interest of “the public health.” 

It is pertinent, then, to inquire as to the consti- 
tuents of this article against which such unremitting 
warfare is waged. Is it composed of materials un- 
wholesome in themselves, or such as are grown stale 
and have to be worked over before being fit for use? 
Margarine, as manufactured in this country, is a com- 
bination of milk with two or more of the finest edible 
fats, of which animal fats average about 37 per cent 
and vegetable oils 63 per cent. In what is called 
“animal margarine” the proportions are 80 and 20 
per cent, respectively. Fats, in their pure state, hav- 
ing no flavor of their own, ripened, pasteurized milk, 
and salt, are added to render the desirable taste. This 
product is manufactured under the strictest sanitary 
precautions, is palatable and admittedly nutritious, 
is 95 per cent digestible, and—‘“ah, there’s the rub!” 
—can be sold at a much lower figure than butter, and 
thus appeals to the housewife of limited means. 

One would have supposed that the inventor of this 
addition to humanity’s diet of a splendid and low- 
priced product would have been hailed as a public 
benefactor “The right to procure healthy and nutri- 
tious food, by which life may be preserved and en- 
joyed, and to manufacture it, is among those inalien- 
able rights which, in my judgment, no state can give, 
and no state can take away except in punishment for 
crime,” wisely observed Associate Justice Field, of 
‘the United States Supreme Court, in an opinion ren- 
dered a few years ago in a suit brought by margarine 
manufacturers to test the principle of one of the laws 
enacted against them. The obviousness of this state- 
ment would seem self-evident. It is one thing to 
preserve domestic industries from the effects of ruin- 
ous foreign competition. For this purpose our dairy 
people now have an import duty of 12 cents on 
every pound of foreign butter brought into the United 
States. It is quite a different thing to try to legislate 
out of existence the maker of a home-produced article 
against which no other tenable objection can be raised 
than that it interferes with the sale of a certain other 
article. Let us have free and open competition, on 
even terms, on the basis of merit and price, with no 
favorites, with all the cards on the table, and let the 
consumer then decide for himself. There are enough 
people who know the facts—and there are also enough 
people who naturally prefer butter to margarine—to 
make it unwise, as well as utterly unnecessary, to 
resort to a policy of misrepresentation and unprov- 
able innuendo. 

Most of the ingredients entering into the manu- 
facture of margarine come from the farm. It is thus 
not a case of the farmer against the manufacturer, 
but of one class of manufacturers against another, as 
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Armour’s Live Stock Bureau points out. The live- 
stock man does not wish in any way to hamper the 
legitimate activities of the dairy farmer or anyone 
else. In return he demands an open and unrestricted 
market for his lard and his tallow, with freedom from 
the unfair attacks against which he too often in the 
past has had to defend himself. 


THE BELATED SHEEP RETURNS 


T LAST we know how many sheep we had 
A« January 1, 1925. The returns, released 
on April 18, 1927—more than twenty-seven 
months after the census was taken—give the total 
number as 35,590,159. This is an increase of 1.7 per 
cent over 1920, when 35,033,516 tails were counted. 
It is interesting to note that the estimate of the 
Crop-Reporting Board of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which could not wait for the census, found 
the number of sheep in the United States on January 
1, 1925, to be 39,390,000. This estimate, based on 
reports by crop correspondents, field statisticians, 
and co-operating state boards, is thus 3,800,000 ahead 
of the actual number as given by the census, and has 
been used as a foundation for the guess of January 
1, 1926, which was 40,748,000, and that of January 
1, 1927, which was 41,909,000. Some adjustment 
seems to be necessary here. 

The question may well be raised of what particular 
value a census is, the results of which do not become 
known until the figures are hopelessly out of date. 
In a matter that shifts so rapidly, under the influence 
of economic factors, as the numbers of live stock, it 
is obviously of the greatest importance, if stock- 
takings are to be worth anything at all, that the 
returns be promptly tabulated and published. We do 
not know where the fault lies for this absurd delay, 
and so do not blame anybody in particular. But 
clearly something has gone wrong somewhere that 
could easily have been avoided with a little foresight. 








EXCESSIVE RETAILERS’ MARGINS 


COUPLE OF MONTHS BACK we told of 
A tes Ford’s venture into the retail meat 

trade. The “commissaries,” as the shops were 
named, were originally established for the benefit of 
Ford employees, but soon, through borrowing of 
passes and other means, got to be patronized by out- 
siders to such an extent that eventually it was 
concluded that they might as well be opened to the 
public. The meat was sold practically at cost, plus 
running expenses, with the result that prices were 
cut to a point which attracted customers from all 
parts of the city of Detroit in ever-increasing 
numbers. 
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Protests then began to pour in. Retailers com- 
plained that their patronage was being drawn away, 
that they could not possibly meet the terms of Ford’s 
competition, and that, unless his meat shops were 
again closed to the general populace, they would be 
forced out of business. To this Ford countered by 
offering a job in his plants to every retailer who had 
been compelled to quit. This, however, did not pacify 
the protestants. Appeals were broadcast over the 
country, and the retailers’ organizations rallied to 
their support. They possessed one weapon which they 
relied upon to carry persuasion, and which they now 
threatened to bring into play: a nation-wide boycott 
of the Ford car. 


The move proved effective. Against this argument 
Ford capitulated. He has agreed henceforth to close 
his meat markets to other than employees. 


Two lessons seem to be taught by this episode. 
One is that present methods of distribution are woe- 
fully lacking in efficiency. A system built upon the 
multiplication beyond all reason of small retailers, 
each of whom includes among his legitimate expenses 
a “profit” on the owner principle, is necessarily both 
costly and wasteful. The public submits to being held 
up only because it presumably has no escape. Given 
a chance to buy at a reasonable figure, it stampedes, 
as the Ford experiment shows. 


The other lesson is the power of organization. 
Whenever the club of united action can be brought 
to bear, it falls with infinitely more weight than 
sporadic personal cuffings. What the anger of in- 
dividuals in Detroit failed to bring about was 
accomplished by the well-directed chorus of indigna- 
tion from all parts of the country. 


The problem of reform in our meat-retailing 
practices can not be solved from below. We can not 
organize the consumer. He has his grudge, but he 
depends upon others for relief. Nor will a few book- 
keeping improvements turn the trick. The whole 
system is awry. As it appears to us, the only agency 
that has the organization and the means to enforce 
a radical change is the packers. A few packer- 
operated retail shops in each large community, con- 
ducted on the same principle as Henry Ford’s, would 
draw the same crowds that swamped the Detroit 
“commissaries.” And if the packers’ organization 
got unitedly behind the venture, there would be little 
danger from retaliation on the part of the super- 
numeraries who might be hurt. 


“THE PRODUCER 
Tonasket, Wash. 


“I appreciate very much having the opportunity to sub- 
scribe to a magazine of the character of THE PRopucrER. It cer- 
tainly fulfills a need in our live-stock work.”—-H. HACKEDORN, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


is a good paper.”—CHESTER PRICE, 
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FLINT HILLS AND OSAGE PASTURES 
UNDERSTOCKED 


FINE OUTLOOK FOR GRASS, lower lease prices, and 
A slow demand, with prospects of many vacant pastures, 
is the report from the Kansas bluestem region, as conditions 
appeared to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics at the 
middle of last month. Up to April 1 it was estimated that 
only 67 per cent of all available pastures had been leased, as 
against 79 per cent last year and 81 per cent in 1925. Unless 
there is an abrupt change in the situation in Texas, where feed 
conditions this spring are exceptionally good, it seems that 
many Flint Hills pastures are destined to lie idle this season. 
Lease prices this year average about 50 cents per head lower 
than last year. Aged steers and cows have been contracted at 
from $6 to $10 per head, with the average at about $8.10. 

Only about 70 per cent of the Osage pastures in Oklahoma 
had been leased on April 1, compared with 86 per cent a year 
ago and 87 per cent in 1925. These pastures are reported to 
be a little late, but moisture is ample, and the grass has made 
a good start. Lease prices are from 40 to 60 cents lower than 
last year, with aged steers and cows being taken at an average 
of $6.25 a head, and young cattle at $4.50. 


PRICES ON PURE-BREDS RISE 


IGHER PRICES for pure-bred cattle were realized by 
H individual breeders in 1926 than in any of the three 
preceding years, according to the Department of Agriculture. 
Of the 29,335 such cattle of the beef breeds reported sold last 
year, 15,739 were Herefords, 10,181 Shorthorns, 2,824 Aber- 
deen-Angus, and 591 Red Polled. Percentages of the different 
price ranges on these cattle were as below: 


Below $50 $50 to $250 $250 and Above 
i enone 11.9 86.6 1.5 
Ree ie eas 25.2 73.1 LG 
Rs SET 76.2 2.1 
RR eh 16.4 17.9 5.7 


Of a total of 21,137 pure-bred dairy cattle sold in 1926, 
10,950 were Holsteins, 5,142 Jerseys, 3,086 Guernseys, 1,689 
Ayrshires, and 270 Brown Swiss. Prices ranged as follows 
(per cent of sales) : 


Below $50 $50 to $250 $250 and Above 
Rs oe 8.4 83.0 8.6 
BOER ces d oa tte eee: 21.0 69.8 9.2 
i ee eno 22.3 68.7 9.0 
Re or ae en 11.4 65.0 23.6 


FARM POPULATION CONTINUES TO DECREASE 


STIMATES made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics indicate that the farm population of the United 
States decreased by 649,000 persons last year, or 2.3 per cent. 
This is the largest decrease in any year since 1920. In 1925 
our farm population was reduced 1.5 per cent. The total num- 
ber of persons living on farms January 1, 1927, is given as 
27,892,000, against 28,541,000 on January 1, 1926. The 1925 
agricultural census figure, 28,982,000, was used as a base for 
the bureau’s calculations. 

It is estimated that 2,155,000 persons moved from farms 
to cities, towns, and villages last year, and that 1,135,000 
moved to farms, making a net movement of 1,020,000 away 
from the farms. Births on farms during 1926 are estimated 
at 658,000, and deaths at 287,000, leaving a natural increase of 
371,000 persons, which reduced the loss due to the cityward 
movement to 649,000. All sections of the country show 
decreases for the year. 
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TEXAS SHEEP NOTES 


SAN ANGELO, TEX., April 19, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The biggest threat to the sheep industry in southwest 
Texas today—the stomach-worm—is to be met with stern 
measures of quarantine, or some other equally effective method 
of control. This disease, which seems to be an accessory to 
the excellent range conditions which have obtained during the 
last two years, when there have been all kinds of vegetation 
of the luxuriant sort, cut a pretty wide swath last year. 


It is in an effort to prevent its spreading and to stamp 
it out that the measures are to be taken by the Texas Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission. The sheep scab will be under 
control by January 1, 1928, it is planned, and it is thought 
that the stomach-worm can be mastered just as easily. The 
stomach-worm has not affected the whole country, but only a 
small portion of it. 


Lambs have been contracted at a rather rapid rate dur- 
ing the last few days, at 1042 cents for mixed and 10 cents 
for mutton lambs. There have not been many twins this year, 
but the losses from cold have been few. Some February lambs 
on April 15 were weighing fifty pounds or more. 


The fencing movement, which has resulted in the placing 
‘ of hundreds of miles under the wolf-proof fence, now has 85 
per cent of the sheep lands in the Southwest so inclosed, and 
a better grade of wool is resulting, while the labor problem 
is being met. Lambing is now done in the open, without the 
use of a large number of Mexican helpers—one-third as many, 
in fact, handling the work. 


About 30,000 yearling ewes went out of this area in April, 
and about the same number of yearling muttons. 


SAM ASHBURN. 


SPRING LATE IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CEDARVILLE, CAL., April 30, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Cattle have wintered well, with the hay pretty well fed 
up on account of an unusually late spring. The grass has been 
slow in starting. Cattle are going on the reserve May 1, which 
is fifteen days later than for several years past. We are 
rather unfortunate here in not having any early spring range, 
and the cattle, being kept on the ranches so long, injure the 
coming hay crop to a very considerable extent. 


There seems to be general complaint about the arbitrary 
rules under which grazing is permitted on the national forest. 
The forest supervisors all seem to be of about the same opinion 
concerning the protection of grasses, etc.. We all believe in 
conservation, but sometimes it is carried to such an extreme 
that the cattleman can not afford to keep the cattle on his 
ranch, which only tends further to force him out of business. 


While prospects now look somewhat better, the cattleman 
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still lacks a lot in being able to sell a good two-year-old steer 
for what it has cost to produce in this locality. Cattle have 
diminished in numbers probably 50 per cent in the last eight 
years or so. A good grade of cattle is grown here, but if there 
is ever any profit to be made in the cattle business, it will be 
made with the very best types available, that will mature at 
an early age—say, from fifteen to twenty months. I have a 
small herd of pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus cattle—the first in 
this section of the country—and, from all information I have 
been able to get, I can not but believe that they are the 
earliest-maturing beef type we have. 


Sheep have wintered very well, after having gone into the 
winter in rather bad condition from the result of a very dry 
season late in 1926. They are in the midst of the lambing 
season on the ranges, some having had losses about the middle 
of April and earlier; but the last ten days have been favorable, 
and feed is starting well. Early lambs on the ranches have 
been well up to the 100 per cent mark, and I would now 
estimate that the range ewes will mark up to around 85 per 
cent. Our wool was practically all sold some two months ago, 
at 29 cents f. 0. b. cars. Most of the forest-reserve and some 
outside lambs have now been contracted at prices running from 
$7 to $7.50. Other sales have been at around 10 cents a pound. 
Sheep go on the reserve on July 1. Outside feed promises to 
be good, and a fine crop of lambs is promised for the August 
and September deliveries. 


F. E. BusH. 


SPIRITS RISING IN ARIZONA 


DouGuLas, Ariz., April 8, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

At last the cattle industry seems to be on the up-grade. 
Present prices are good, ranging up to as high as $40 a head 
for the better grade of steers. As far as I know, nearly 
everything is sold up in this neighborhood. 

We have had a good, open winter, followed by a fair 
spring. Live stock should go into the summer rainy season 
in good condition. Stockmen generally are feeling more 
optimistic than they have for several years. 


F. P. Moore. 


NORTHERN ARIZONA HAS FAVORABLE 
SPRING 


Simmons, Ariz., April 22, 1927. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


This has been one of the best springs that we have had 
in northern Arizona for many years, and stock in general 
looks good. Prices have come back to where a cowman can 
smile once more and see something to work for. 


T. G. WALTER. 
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BEEF-LABELING MAKES START 


TAMPING of the two top grades of beef—prime and 
S choice—under government supervision, was formally in- 
augurated on May 1 at the nine cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Omaha, and Sioux City. Requests for the service have besides 
been received from St. Louis, Cleveland, and St. Paul, but 
funds are at present not available for extending it to those 
points. If, through this trial, the practicability of the scheme 
is proved, and the consumer demand warrants it, it is planned 
later to broaden the work to include other grades of beef, as 
well as possibly other meats. 


Under the new marking system, the two grades of beef 
with which the experiment is being made must have the 
approval of the government’s representative before the stamp 
is applied. Carcasses are to be marked with a roller stamp 
from one end to the other, so that most retail cuts will bear 
the label. The legends will read: “U. S. Prime Steer,” “U. S. 
Prime Heifer,” “U. S. Choice Steer,” and “U. S. Choice 
Heifer.” 


By agreement between all the factors interested, the work 
has been placed under the direction of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, of which D. A. Millett is chairman and R. C. 
Pollock general manager. The services of A. T. Edinger, of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, have been secured to 
develop the program and establish contact with retailers. 
Funds will be provided by the Better Beef Association, headed 
by Oakleigh Thorne, of Millbrook, New York. 


EASTERN LIVE-STOCK RATE CASE 


ARLY IN 1923 interior Iowa packers filed a complaint 

with the Interstate Commerce Commission, attacking the 
relationship between the rates on live stock and those on its 
products. The examiner who heard this case recommended, 
in October, 1924, a reduction of 10 cents per hundred pounds, 
or from 87 to 77 cents, in the basic rate on fresh meat from 
Chicago to New York, with a corresponding reduction from 
the Mississippi River and to other eastern differential points. 
On December 2, 1925, the commission rendered its decision, 
effective February 1, 1926, holding that the fresh-meat rate 
eastbound from Chicago should be reduced 8 cents instead of 
10 cents, and that the existing rates on cured meats and hides 
from western packing points were reasonable and just. Under 
this decision, the rate on fresh meat was made 22% cents per 
hundred pounds higher than on cattle. The commission ex- 
pressly stated that it was not attempting to establish any 
relationship between live stock and meat. 


In the spring of 1925 (after the recommendation of the 
examiner in the above case) the Chicago packers, eastern 
slaughterers, and the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion filed complaints with the commission, alleging that the 
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eastbound rates on live stock from Chicago and other western 
points to New York and the seaboard were unjust and un- 


reasonable. The doctrine of the Hoch-Smith Resolution was 
invoked. Hearings were held in June, 1925. Examiner Stiles 
has just submitted his report, recommending a reduction in 
the rates on cattle and hogs, double-deck, Chicago to New 
York, from 56% to 48% cents per hundred pounds, with pro- 
portionate reductions from the Mississippi River, to all Trunk 
Line and New England territory, and within Central Freight 
Association territory. A mileage scale of live-stock rates is 
proposed for the Central Freight Association territory. 


In this case the relationship between the rates on live 
stock and those on its products figured very prominently. In 
his comments in support of the proposed reduction the ex- 
aminer said: 


“It is clear from the evidence that reductions in the rates 
assailed will increase the buying power of the eastern buyers 
in the western markets, thus increasing the movement of live 
stock to the East and stimulating competition in the western 
markets. There is a unanimity of opinion by the witnesses 
that competition is the life of the live-stock market, constitut- 
ing a most important factor in the maintenance of good 
prices, and that falling prices immediately result from any 
lessening of the competition. Therefore, the prosperity of the 
live-stock farmer is very largely dependent upon the extent 
of the competition in the large western live-stock markets.” 


In the many cases in which it has participated, involving 
this relationship, the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion has stood for a basis of rates that would permit the 
widest competition in the central markets between the local 
slaughterers and the buyers for eastern packing concerns. A 
maladjustment of these rates would obviously cripple the 
operations of either the western or the eastern slaughterers. 


If the recommendations of the examiner are approved by 
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the commission, the spread between the rates on cattle and 
dressed beef—for example, from Chicago to New York—would 
be widened to 30% cents, instead of the present difference of 
221% cents. This, in our judgment, is more nearly fair and 
just than the existing spread. In previous years, since 1887, 
this difference or spread has ranged from as high as 40 cents 
to as low as 1% cents (the latter during rate wars). For the 
period 1890 to 1900 it was 17 cents, the cattle rate being 28 
cents and the dressed-beef rate 45 cents per hundred pounds. 
After 1900 the difference ascended to a maximum of 33% 
cents and went to a minimum of 12 cents. 


After discussing traffic statistics, operating costs, etc., 
the examiner made the following pointed reference to the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution and the depression in the live-stock 
industry: 


“Matters of the foregoing nature are not the only con- 
siderations entering into the determination of this case. The 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, approved January 30, 1925 (43 Stat. 
L. 801), declares it to be the true policy in rate-making to be 
pursued by this commission in adjusting freight rates that 
the conditions which at any given time prevail in our several 
industries should be considered, in so far as it is legally 
possible to do so, to the end that commodities may freely 
move... . 


“The first question that arises in connection with the 
application of that resolution to this proceeding is whether 
or not there is still a depression in the live-stock industry... . 
The evidence of record shows that, due to the depression in the 
industry which came on in the late fall of 1920 and lasted 
for nearly five years, the live-stock industry was in a state 
which might well be described as one of prostration. The 
western and southwestern ranchmen suffered most severely. 
At the time of hearing there had been a return to normal 
prices; but it would require the continuance of normal prices 
for a number of years, or of phenomenally high prices for a 
shorter period, to again place the industry upon its feet.” 


The proposed new adjustment should do much to stim- 
ulate the competition for live stock on the various markets. 
The examiner recommends that no reparation be granted. 


STOCK-YARD CHARGES AT SAN ANTONIO 


N NOVEMBER 5, 1926, the Union Stock Yards at San 

Antonio, Texas, filed with the Secretary of Agriculture 
a schedule of rates and charges for stock-yard services, to 
become effective November 17. This tariff, among other 
things, contained a provision for an additional charge of 121% 
cents per head of cattle and calves resold, and of 6 cents for 
hogs, sheep, and goats. A number of market agencies and 
dealers in a formal complaint protested against this advance. 
No satisfaction being given by the Stock-Yard Company, a 
further complaint was filed with the secretary, demanding 
reparation of charges collected under the new tariff. 

A hearing to determine whether the charges mentioned 
are unjust, unreasonable, and discriminatory, or otherwise un- 
lawful, under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, and whether 
reparation is to be awarded, has been called at San Antonio 
for May 2. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER RATES 


HE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION has 

filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, asking for the establishment on stockers and feeders of 
a rate 75 per cent of the rate on fat stock, in what is known 
as Central Freight Association and Trunk Line territory. In 
those sections of the East carriers have heretofore not made 
any difference between the rates on fat stock and on feeder 
animals, as is done in the West. 


THE 1925 FARM CENSUS 


BUNCH OF STATISTICS from the agricultural census 
Act January 1, 1925, were released last month. In the case 
of many items the figures show a downward trend from the 
returns of 1920, which is particularly noticeable in the re- 
ported value of farm implements and in general farm 
expenditures. The decrease of 2,633,000 in total farm popula- 
tion between 1920 and 1925 may to some extent be accounted 
for by a difference in the method of enumeration. ‘In 1925 
only persons actually living on farms were counted, whereas 
in 1920 such farm laborers as, while not living on farms, lived 
outside the limits of any incorporated place, were included. 
However, the marked falling-off undoubtedly refleets the gen- 
eral movement away from the country and its uncertainties 
which is world-wide in character, and which has been given 
added emphasis by the economic disturbances of the post-war 
readjustment period. 

We have previously quoted, and commented upon, the 
returns for cattle and swine, given out last year, but repeat 
the figures here for completeness’ sake, with the explanation 
that only animals found on farms and ranches are included. 
To arrive at the country’s aggregate holdings of domestic 
animals, those kept in cities and towns should be added. In 
1920, these, as reported by the census, numbered: horses, 
1,705,611; mules, 378,250; cattle, 2,111,527; sheep, 450,042; 
swine, 2,638,389. Some of the census data follow: 


1925 1920 
MN) -AsSwhataces icon eee ane: 16,535,759 19,767,161 
BE oa scan aciccelinensmralaa sha ec eeus: 5,730,608 5,432,391 
DE ii irneicnaicieinmen tates 61,571,752 66,639,556 
ROR CRUG 5. ses one audit eee 35,573,990 35,278,100 
Dairy cattle ...... sysictninetaeaeree 25,997,762 31,361,456 
Swine ............ dive acastesk een 51,842,428 59,346,409 
MII Sb ce tbe cSnetankalsls Sunset 35,590,159 35,033,516 
RGN etc ae ese ce te ae 3,370,218 3,458,925 
ID iniliteisck tech aidateapatcreaduliadhinny 409,290,849 359,537,127 
Number of farms.......................... 6,371,640 6,448,343 
Farm population ...................000...... 28,981,693 31,614,269 
TOE iiecaiduddcersedabate es mete eer oat 24,474,812 26,313,654 
SI si sccicebcctsioedctinn tetas 4,506,881 5,300,615 


Value of products sold 

co-operatively  ......0..00....222..... ....-$ 857,652,166 
Value of farm implements............ 2,691,703,629 
Expended for feed 750,444,560 
Expended for fertilizer 230,528,446 
Expended for labor 864,982,384 


Milk produced (gallons) .............. 9,198,303,635 


$ 721,983,639 
3,594,772,928 
1,097,452,187 

326,399,800 
1,098,604,590 


7,805,143,792 


Butter made on farms (pounds) 642,803,267 707,666,492 
Cream sold (gallons) ) .................. 45,735,694 82,247,580 
Butterfat sold (pounds)................ 1,061,062,363 532,244,072 
Whole milk sold (gallons) .......... 2,666,627,367 2,529,331,413 
TE. CIO isciisinscttesicetiaicconnise 227,105,177 228,795,354 
MOS GOLONS) 2... ee es 1,913,245,129 1,654,044,932 


FOREST ROAD FUND 


FTER CONFERENCES between the state highway com- 
missions and representatives of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Forest Service, apportionments from the forest 
highway fund authorized for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1927, have been approved for the construction and maintenance 
of roads in or adjacent to national forests in fourteen western 
states and Alaska. 

The federal fund, to be supplemented by state quotas, is 
$4,500,000, and will be distributed thus: Alaska, $361,500; 
Arizona, $243,500; California, $575,000; Colorado, $312,000; 
Idaho, $462,500; Minnesota, $36,800; Montana, $361,000; 
$186,000; 
$164,600; 


Nebraska, $4,595; Nevada, $83,887; New Mexico, 
Oregon, $533,000; South Dakota, $33,600; Utah, 
Washington, $415,000; and Wyoming, $200,000. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CuHIcaGo, ILL., May 2, 1927. 


IXTY THOUSAND FEWER CATTLE around the ten- 

market circle in April, compared with a year ago, tells 
its own story; and that shrinkage was entirely of heavy cattle 
—the kind selling at anywhere from $9 to $10 per cwt. at the 
corresponding period of 1926, but on a $12.50 to $13.50 basis 
this year. A few outstanding 1,400- to 1,600-pound bullocks 
at $13.75 to $14 are not to be seriously reckoned with. A year 
ago that kind was worth $10.25. There was no shortage of 
light beef at any time. In fact, a pronounced disposition on 
the part of feeders to unload prematurely held light cattle 
down to a relatively low basis, resulting in an unseasonably 
wide spread. Packers bought cheap light steers, lacking feeder 
quality, but with a beef-covering, as low as $8.50; that kind 
selling on about the same basis as a year ago, when they got 
few decent steers under $9, and did not pay above $9.75 for 
many. On this occasion the spread was wide—$8.50 to $14— 
a large share of the steer crop going over the scales at $9.50 
to $12.50. 


Scarcity of Weighty Cattle Forces up Price 


This trading basis has elicited voluble and caustic crit- 
icism from feeders with light cattle. Why, they argue, should 
yearlings sell at a substantial discount, compared with heavy 
cattle, if popular demand centers on light beef? The answer 
is simple: Where one load of heavy bullocks has been available 
this year, killers had access to twenty a year ago. At that 
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| | 
| Truly a Gem 0 iciency | 
| Keen-cutting edges of finest tool | 
1 steel; the natural, easy-closing | 
| motion gets powerful results—a 2 
1 clean, neat job, amply cupping | 
| the horn. Ideal for dehorning 3 
| calves up to twelve months; | 
A weight, only 1%4 pounds; length, : 
| 13% inches. | 
| —Special Offer— | 
Send us $5.00 for the Superior | 
Dehorner, = we bin include a i 

1 i quart can of the famous Anchor 
| 4 SUPERIOR \§ Brand Dehorning Paint, both pre- | 
| DEHORNER paid in the U. S. A. | 
| Anchor Brand Dehorning Paint 
| Acts as an antiseptic dressing, adhesive, soothing and healing; : 
| protects the horn cavity. Can be used on surface incisions, | 
+ scratches, wire cuts, shear cuts; to repel attacks of Screw Worm 3 
| Flies, Wool Magzot Flies, and protect the wound from outward | 
: contaminations. j 
! Qts., $1.00; 36 gal., $2.00; gal., $3.00; 5 gal, $12.50 i 
| Freight or postage prepaid in the U. S. A. j 
Made only by j 
The Antiseptic Products Co. | 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado | 
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time the market was constantly saturated with heavy beef, 
which was almost unsalable, especially the rough and even 
plain type; this year scarcity has frequently been so emphatic 
that even an oxy carcass did not tarry long in the cooler. 
A veracious buyer asserted late in April that he had not seen 
twenty loads of choice heavy cattle on the Chicago market 
this year; and he did not exaggerate, the fact being that this 
season’s crop of big steers was improvised, almost overnight, 
to meet an urgent demand, and on a beef basis had little 
resemblance to the highly finished long-fed production of a 
year ago. Under a critical grading scheme, little of the heavy 
beef sent into distributive channels from January to May 
would have been branded as choice; much of it was barely 
good. 
All Descriptions Selling on Merit 


A statement not open to successful contradiction is that 
the various types, grades, and weights of cattle have sold on 
their respective merits this year. At current high prices, 
buyers have been unusually discriminatory. It is true that 
values have occasionally worked out of line, in response to 
temporary scarcity or reasonable plenitude, as the case may 
have been. When killers could not get desirable heavy steers, 
they went to the rough and plain kind under stress of neces- 
sity—also under protest; rectifying the irregularity at the 
earliest opportunity when they had access to the necessary 
cattle. This has been responsible for a somewhat wabbly 
trade, with fluctuations of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. within a 
few hours. Occasionally the whole list got into top-heavy 
condition, which happened late in April; but at all times the 
undertone has been healthy, beef has moved into distributive 
channels with reasonable alacrity, and rarely has any sign 
of congestion been detected. 


Light Yearlings in Upward Movement 


This also applies to light and medium-weight cattle. 
Failing to satisfy their needs with steers weighing 1,300 
pounds and up, killers have gone to the 1,100- to 1,200-pound 
kinds, buying them relatively higher than heavy cattle; but 
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Your Cattle Crave 
This Comfort 


Give it to them! 


And they will quickly pay you back 


because they can free themselves of a 
lot of pests which torment them, keep 
them fighting and worrying away the 
flesh you pay so much to put on them. 
We have some very efficient oils, among 
them our Anchor Brand Fly Oil, which 
already has a high reputation among 
Stockmen and Dairymen. Now this 
machine saves the labor of hand 
applications. 
No, you won’t have to drive your animals to use this machine. 
Of course, they want to scratch and rub. This gives a good 
currying, and they soon learn the soothing, cleansing effect of 
the protective oils. Experiments have shown this machine will 
provide 

An Efficient Treatment for the Tormenting Cattle Grubs 
The Larson Automatic Currying and Oiling Machine has ex- 
clusive patented features. It’s really automatic and adjustable. 
Doesn’t waste oil. One machine serves for large animals, calves 
or hogs. The oils are very reasonable in price. 
Ask for circulars and prices. County and State Agents wanted. 


The Antiseptic Products Co. 


Distributors 





3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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Save Your Calves! 


Lost Calves Mean Lost Profits 


Here’s How Calf Losses Are Being 
Prevented at Small Cost 


QO F ALL the losses experienced with cattle, none 





are so serious or embarrassing as the enor- 
mous waste resulting from the premature birth 
of calves. 

Wherever cattle are raised—in range herds, in 
farm herds, or in dairy herds—this loss of calves cuts 
heavily into profits. 

Yet this loss can be largely stopped. 

Thousands of cases prove that the right treatment 
is effective in saving the calves from infected herds. 


The Cause of Calf Losses 


The vegetable germs that cause the mischief are 
taken into the cow’s system through the mouth. 

In the digestive tract they multiply, and, if the 
animal is susceptible, the disease attacks the most 
vulnerable point, causing an inflamed and weakened 
condition that results in the loss of the calf and seri- 
ous harm to the cow. 


The Remedy for Calf Losses 


By getting an effective germicide into the digestive 
tract of the cow, these germs are rendered inactive, 
and the system throws them off, with no bad effects. 

How can this be done? 

A powerful germ-killing material, fed with the salt, 
has been found successful for getting the desired 
results. 

This material, in proper amounts, is harmless to 
animal tissue, but it inhibits or paralyzes germ life. 

With it are added other ingredients ofa tonic and 
appetizing character. These, mixed in the right pro- 
portions in common salt, and placed where the cattle 
can get to them, do the work. 


Proven in Thousands of Cases 


After much careful experimenting, the formula for 
this remedy was worked out and proven to be remark- 
ably effective. 

Six years ago it was put on the market under the 
name of Germ-a-Tone. 

Over 3,000 breeders have bought and used it, the 
larger share of whom keep coming back for more year 
after year. 

It is always sold under a wide-open guarantee of 
satisfactory results or money back, 

Hundreds of letters in our files state the praise 
and appreciation of enthusiastic users. We will gladly 
show these letters to anyone interested. 

One department of the U. S. government has been 
re-ordering Germ-a-Tone again and again over a period 
of more than four years. 

If you suffer calf losses, we invite you to try 
Germ-a-Tone entirely at our risk. 

You will find that it overcomes the effect of dis- 
ease and builds up the resistance of your cows to 
where calf losses will be greatly reduced, and in most 
cases entirely stopped. 

Cattle love the taste of Germ-a-Tone and come 
back for more every day. It tones up the system and 
prompts more water-drinking, as well as safeguards 
against germ growth. 

The cost per year for continuous feeding is only 25 
cents per cow. A four-pound can, good for 200 pounds 
of salt, sells for $5.00; three cans, $10.00; with a posi- 
tive money-back guarantee. You can’t lose; so why 
not give Germ-a-Tone a chance to save calves for you, 
as it is doing for thousands of others? 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 


1316 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 
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the moment they got enough of the big ones, adjustment was 
prompt. Long yearlings have always been equal to a good 
performance—and that means anything around or above 1,050 
pounds, with decent quality and finish; but with respect to the 
great mass of light and half-fat so-called yearlings it was a 
mean market most of the time until the last week in April, 
when the whole yearling deal came to life in seasonal manner, 
materially improving the prospect for the spring and summer 
season. 
Price of Heavies Determines Market Trend 


Criticism of the market performance of heavy cattle is 
unwarranted. Based on cost of maturing and finishing, a 
heavy bullock is worth more intrinsically than a light one. 
The only reason for abnormal conditions in 1926 was a sur- 
plus of big cattle, and, this having been remedied, the market 
has gone back to its usual basis. Experience demonstrates 
that, whenever heavy cattle are eligible to a premium, the 
whole market goes on a healthy basis. In other words, a 
premium on heavies pulls the others up. Contrariwise, a bad 
market for big cattle depresses every other weight and grade. 
Under present and prospective conditions, heavy cattle should 
command a premium all summer, as the crop laid in last fall 
is melting away under the process of attrition, and they are 
getting scarcer each succeeding week. This is indicated by 
receipts around the market circle during the last week of 
April, when the ten principal points reported less than 150,- 
000 head, compared with 175,000 the previous week and 
210,000 a year ago. That deficiency—or decrease, to be cor- 
rect—was wholly in heavy cattle, indicating an enormous 
reduction in tonnage or pounds of beef, which is reflected 
in current values compared with a year ago. It discredits 
the spurious philosophy of those tin-pot economists who 
contend that the law of supply and demand is susceptible 
of suspension. 


Feeders Finding Difficulty in Replacing Big Cattle 


Late in April 1,600-pound steers realized $14 at Chicago. 
It is true that the price was paid sparingly, but it was paid 
several times. Even rough, oxy cattle were eligible to $11.75, 
and a long string of heavy bullocks went over the scales at 
$12 to $13.40, most of them showing margins of $4.50 to $5.25 
per cwt. over initial cost last fall, instances of a $5.50 margin 
being recorded. This can not be repeated, of course, as fleshy 
steers available during the heavy-cattle débacle last fall at 
$7.75 to $8.25 are now selling from $10 up, and are scarce 
at that. Feeders would probably overdo the heavy-cattle deal 
within a few months if it were possible to get enough aged 
thin or fleshy animals to introduce to the feed-box, as both 
corn and cottonseed cake are cheap; but replacement of big 
cattle is well-nigh impossible. Some near-beef has gone back 
to the country at $10 to $10.50, but killers have been so 
intent on securing anything with weight and a decent beef- 
covering that feeders have had little opportunity to bid. As 
usual, the eleventh-hour bull coterie would spoil the game. 
It has ransacked every nook and cranny of the western cattle 
storehouse for 1,300-pound finished cattle prospects, without 
getting many. Pasturemen in possession of aged cattle are 
desirous of getting all the cheap gain possible on grass during 
the coming season, and are reluctant to part with their 
property at this juncture. 


Finished Yearlings Making Money 


Long yearlings selling at $12 to $12.40, regulation light 
yearlings at $10.75 to $11.75, according to condition, quality, 
or both, and $10 to $10.85 heifers are paying well for their 
board. . Disgruntled feeders of light cattle, basing their ideas 
of values on what heavy cattle are realizing, have not a leg 
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“Helping to solve 
the farm problem’ 


The prices of some farm products have been 
relatively lower than the prices of manufac- 
tured goods for the past few years. This may 
have been a good thing for city consumers, but 
it has meant a real hardship for many farmers. 


Many proposals have been made for helping 
the farmers, most of them along lines of im- 
proved marketing. 


In this field Swift & Company has developed 
through 50 years of experience a direct and eco- 
nomical marketing system that, in its present 


nation-wide form, is hard to improve upon. 


This system makes it possible for the farmer 
to get an average of about 60 per cent of the 
retail price for farm products which are handled 
by Swift & Company, as against 35-to 50 per 
cent for most other farm products. 


It enables Swift & Company to pay to the 
producer from 80 to 85 per cent of the price re- 
ceived for meats and by-products, and still 
operate on a profit averaging only a fraction of a 
cent a pound from all sources. 


Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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Young Steers 


for Sale 


at all times 


GOOD QUALITY AND 
CONDITION 


We are always in the market to 
purchase stocker and 
feeder cattle 


deRicqles Agency 


412 Boston Bldg. Denver, Colo. 





Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 


R. P. Lamont, Jr. 
Owner 





REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


45 head of coming two-year-olds 
The good kind. In fine condition. Ready for 
service. 
H. C. Taylor, Roanoke (Howard County), Mo. 
R. W. Taylor, Stock Yards, Denver, Colo. 
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to stand on. Every decently fattened yearling steer or heifer 
marketed recently has made money. Half-fat yearlings have 
been thrown overboard so numerously as to create a condition 
of semi-congestion at intervals. This irrational policy on the 
part of feeders is to be deprecated, as it is merely a waste 
of raw material. 


Light Dairy-Type Steers Selling Well 


There has been a good market for fat steers of the “yel- 
low hammer” type, and it was not impaired by an April run 
of grassers from southern Texas, which the market absorbed 
readily. Many of these common light steers show fully as 
wide a margin, compared with initial and selling cost, as good 
heavy cattle. A load of light Holstein yearlings sold at $9 
in Chicago late in April that cost the feeder $4.50 in Wis- 
consin last fall; but they had to be fat to do it. There is 
always a place for fat, light beef, even if quality is lacking; 
but quality is not an asset in a light steer, if it lacks finish. 


Broad Demand for Cheap Beef 


But one reason can be assigned for constant dumping of 
half-fat, decent-quality light cattle, and that is lack of confi- 
dence in the summer and fall market. Some of these cattle 
have been taken back to the country at $9 to $9.75, but on 
short runs killers have taken them away from feeders to 
satisfy a consistent demand for cheap beef. Fat cows have 
sold at the highest prices since the Civil War for the same 
reason. Cheap beef has a broad market. Kosher cows at 
$9 to $10, and a raft of butcher cows at $6.50 to $8, tell the 
story; canning and cutting material realizing $5 to $6 at the 
high time. 

Hogs Have Been Bad Performers 


But if the cattle market has not needed the services of 
a competent apologist, swine trade has worked into a mean 
rut. An advertised short winter and spring run, owing to 
decimation of the 1926 pig crop by cholera, “flu,” and other 
causes last fall, has exceeded expectation. The April market- 
ward movement was generous; weight steadily increased, as 
was logical with corn and hogs wide apart; export demand 
fell down; the Cotton Belt was stingy in its purchases of hog 
product; a coal strike did not improve matters; and, for some 
unaccountable reason, eastern demand for light hogs was 
sharply contracted, narrowing the spread until the best light 
hogs were quoted at $10.75 in Chicago, while 300-pound 
butchers were eligible to $10, and extreme weights sold at 
$9.80 to $9.90—the lowest price level in two years. This put 
average cost of droves down close to $10 before the end of 
April, when a slight reaction occurred. Packers made several 
palpable efforts to support the market on the late April break, 
but without success. Accomplishment would have been ad- 
vantageous to them, as every decline of 10 cents per cwt. in 
live-hog values depreciated the value of their cellar holdings. 
At the corresponding time last year light hogs were selling 
up to $13.70, and heavy butchers at $12.35 to $12.85. 


Rise in Lamb Values Not to Last 


A semi-sensational April lamb market reflected scarcity. 
On the last round, Arizona spring lambs sold up to $18, Cali- 
fornia springers to $17.75, Colorado-fed lambs to $17.25, and 
shorn lambs to $16.25, compared with $15.50 for wooled and 
$14.25 for shorn lambs of the old crop a year ago. The fat- 
sheep market ran into rough weather coincident with a run 
of Texas wethers, fat ewes dropping from $10.50 to $11.60 
to an $8.50 to $9.50 basis within a few days. April lamb 
values can not be considered durable, although a high market 
is expected right along, Missouri’s crop being short, and that 
of Tennessee and Kentucky late, owing to excessive moisture. 
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CATTLE SKY SERENE 


J.E.P. 


OT A SINGLE CLOUD can be detected on the cattle- 

trade horizon, save the menace of Argentine penetration. 
Canada’s surplus cattle and beef production this country is 
now absorbing, irrespective of the tariff. From a price- 
disturbance standpoint, the Canuck surplus is inconsequential 
and ineffective. The Argentine threat is a more serious mat- 
ter. Modification, even to the extent of admitting 100,000 tons 
of beef annually, would play hob with domestic cattle values. 
It is the keynote to the cattle situation. 

Beef production is falling so far behind that of 1926, and 
so far below normal, as to raise a suggestion of actual scar- 
city. Of course, inevitable appreciation will have the logical 
effect of restricting consumption, and, with hog and cattle 
values so radically out of line, adjustment may be looked for; 
but, with current production running about 15 per cent less 
than last year, the position of producers would appear im- 
pregnable, if Argentina can be prevented from butting in— 
and that is merely a matter of maintaining present restrictions. 

A year ago the visible supply of cattle ran to weight; 
this season a run of light steers is on the horizon, and, as 
there is a pronounced disposition to let them go early, tonnage 
will be further curtailed. Grass beef, discredited as it is by 
official and private propaganda to popularize light, red beef, 
to the disadvantage of the dark-colored article, in all prob- 
ability may have an inning. The summer cattle prospect has 
not been impaired by a few setbacks recently. Always it has 
displayed resiliency. 


STOCKERS FEW AND HIGH 


J. E. P. 


NTERMITTENT BUYING of stock cattle suggests in- 

decision in grazing and feeding circles. While the 
countryward movement from the markets has been somewhat 
lighter than a year ago, in a numerical sense, it has carried 
far less tonnage than at that time, when mature fleshy steers 
were cheap. The average feeder determines his buying policy 
largely by what cattle cost per head when laid in, and the 
same motive animates the country banker who advances pur- 
chase money. On this account, popular demand centers on 
light weight in combination with quality, feeders having 
learned in the school of experience that common and non- 
descript cattle are poor propositions for summer grazing and 
finishing. 

A few fleshy steers, fit for a quick turn on corn, have 
gone back to the country at $10 to $10.50 per cwt., but demand 
for that kind of cattle at the market is neither urgent nor 
broad, and usually killers grab off anything with a decent 
beef-covering at more money than feeders are in a mood to 
pay. This competition extends to light fleshy cattle selling 
at $8.75 to $9.50. Whenever killers run into a hard picking, 
they brush feeders aside and get the cattle. Occasionally, 
when the market overflows, feeders have an inning, but this 
is rare. 

There is no method of ascertaining the volume of the 
direct movement of unfinished cattle from trans-Missouri 
pastures direct to feed-lots or grass in the Corn Belt and 
eastern areas. That eastern pasturemen are short of cattle 
is an open secret; otherwise the Virginias, Maryland, and 
other sections would not have paid $9 to $9.25 per cwt. at 
Chicago for light cattle, clamoring for more at the prices. 
Mineral Points, Wisconsin, graziers, who have had hard luck 
in recent years, have been picking up steers in sparing fashion, 
and will probably go into the season short of their usual 
quota. 
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Commercial Feeding 


Save Shrinkage—Bill Your Cattle and Sheep 
“Feed in Transit, Stockgrowers, Inc.” 


We furnish only choice mixed feeds at reasonable 

prices. Our excellent gains are obtained by proper 

feeding. Try us with your next shinment and judge 
for yourselves. 


Ample and Suitable Yard Capacity 


40,000 Sheep—20,000 Under Shed Cover 
4,000 Cattle—Clean, Improved Pens Provided 
Adequate Supply Running Artesian Water 


Lambs Bought on Order for Fall Delivery 
(Wire us your requirements) 
Big Outlet for One-Year Breeding Ewes 


(Send us your consignments and orders during September 
and October) 


C. L. HEREN, Cattle Department 
J. T. (JACK) Murray, Sheep Department 


REFERENCES : 
National Bank of Commerce, Ogden 
Stock Yards National Bank, Denver 


STOCKGROWERS, INCORPORATED 


Ogden Sugar Spur Ogden, Utah 
Gateway to All Leading and Coast Markets 


Wire or write us for quotations and particulars 





For Sale 


High-Class Dehorned 
Herefords 


The Matador Land and Cattle Company has 
for sale, for May or June delivery, at Murdo 
and Matador, Texas— 


1,500 two-year-old steers 
1,500 yearling steers 
2,500 yearling open heifers 


For further information wire 
or write 


THE MATADOR LAND & CATTLE 
COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 1980, Denver, Colo. 
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Were it possible to secure any considerable number of 
thin heavy cattle, eleventh-hour bulls would put them on feed 
regardless of cost, on the theory that the present $13 market 
for finished heavy bullocks will continue; but such cattle are 
available only in limited numbers and at high prices, instances 
being given where they have been installed at $11 per cwt. 
Buyers sent afield—west, north, and south—in quest of such 
cattle, have not earned expense money. Their search has ex- 
tended from Texas to Alberta. Western pasturemen who have 
wintered aged cattle are disposed to carry them through the 
grazing season, to get all the cheap gain possible. Probably 
the feeder will take them later, as anything with a little weight 
will stand a grain or cottonseed finish this year. 

Naturally clamor for something wearing a hide to go on 
grass has made a broad market for substitutes, such as thin 
cows and heifers, which are abnormally high—$5.50 to $6 for 
cows, and $7.25 to $7.75 for heifers. Grass is a seasonal 
product that can be utilized only by the bovine and ovine 
species. Nebuchadnezzar is the only human being on record 
capable of eating his own grass. 

Present and prospective stock-cattle conditions suggest 
that the breeder occupies a decidedly superior strategic posi- 
tion compared with the feeder, who is justified in walking 
the floor nights, figuring whence his next instalment of cattle 
is coming. Unless all the wise ones are wrong, this condition 
will continue for four or five years at least. 


Influence of 


Hereford Bulls 


“Ten years ago I bought 200 head of scrub 
cows. They were all colors of the rainbow. 
I have used pure-bred sires, and now the 
cows are all smooth, and every one has a 
white face, besides being 50 per cent 
larger.” 


—F rom the experience of a Colorado breeder, 
U.S. D. A. Cire. 235. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo. 
ee 








—not just bulls, but 


GOOD BULLS 


Registered 
among the best anywhere 
Buy now 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


TEADILY ADVANCING PRICES were the rule in the 
S cattle market at Denver during the entire month of April. 
Cows and heifers maintained the advance to the end of the 
month, but during the closing days steer trade was a little 
slow, with slight declines on all but the best grades. Good 
fat steers were selling at $10.25 to $11 at the beginning of 
April. On the 28th a new top for the season was made at 
$12.75, freight paid, on one load weighing 1.398 pounds, with 
good killing steers selling at $10.50 to $11.50. Good cows were 
selling early in April at $6.75 to $7.50; the same grades were 
bringing $7.50 to $8.25 a month later, with extreme top at the 
close of the month at $8.50 on choice light heiferish cows. 
Heifers sold up to $9 for extreme top during March, whereas 
numerous loads brought $9.75 to $9.85 late in April. Feeding 
and stocker steers sold largely at $8.25 to $9 early in the 
month. On the 15th, Gunnison yearlings topped the market 
at $9.65, freight paid; and the same grades would bring the 
price at the close. While there are a good many steers reported 
in feed-lots of Denver territory to be marketed during the 
next month or two, local traders expect prices to hold up well, 
as they believe there are none too many for the demand. Cows 
and heifers are scarce, and there is a general expectation of 
further advances in these departments of the market. 


Hogs.—Hog trade was active during the month, but prices 
closed considerably lower—much to the surprise of some of 
the talent. However, buyers have been in a bearish mood 
during most of the month, not only at Denver, but at other 
markets as well. There are those who look for higher prices 
within the next few weeks, while others feel that the market 
will do well to maintain its present level. Hogs that were 
selling on April 1 at $11.10, and on the 5th at $11.60, were 
going over the scales at $10 at the close of the month. There 
is less discrimination at present, however, between the light- 
weight and the heavy hogs. Frequently the top prices are 
paid for hogs weighing up to 225 pounds or more, while a 
few weeks ago the light lights were most popular. A spread 
of not more than half a dollar takes the bulk of the hogs 
at present. Stock pigs continue in good demand, indicating 
that the country is willing to bank on the future of the hog 
market. 

Sheep.—Lamb-feeders who held their stock for the late 
spring market watched their holdings grow in value steadily 
during April. The market made marked advances, and new 
tops were being registered frequently. Choice lambs were 
topping the market at $15.25 at the opening of the month; 
on the closing day $16.25 was paid for several loads, and 
numerous lots brought $16. California spring lambs sold on 
May 3 at $17.75 flat. These prices are the highest paid on 
the Denver market in more than a year. The ewe market 
dropped sharply late in April, but on the closing days much 
of the loss was regained. Good wooled ewes were bringing 
$9.25 to $9.50 early in April; later they dropped to $8 for 
the best grades, with odd sales up to $9.50 at the close. Clipped 
ewes of fair grade are now selling at $7.50. Lamb supply 
in feed-lots tributary to Denver is reported to be almost at 
the vanishing point, and limited receipts from this quarter 
are expected from now on. California lambs are moving, and 
indications point to fairly good supplies from this source dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

Horses.—The demand for horses was good during the 
month, and prices were reported steady to a shade higher 
on good heavy drafters. Such stock is selling at $125 to $175 
a head, and up for the fancy kinds. Good chunks sell at $50 
to $90, and light horses at $40 down. The light kinds move 
slowly, while the demand for heavy work-horses is good. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 

and slaughter of live stock at sixty-eight markets for 

the month of March, 1927, compared with March, 1926, and 
for the three months ending March, 1927 and 1926: 





RECEIPTS 
Mareh Three age 4 Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
OO ee 1,742,909 | 1,811,262 | 5,129,539 | 5,201,900 
oo 571,303 578,031 | 1,550,718 | 1,589,587 
} ee 8,754,154 | 3,579,469 |11,314,167 | 11,255,140 
Sheep................. 1,558,422 | 1,694,537 | 4,794,181 | 4,728,638 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS} 








Three Months Ending 


March 
1927 1926 
Oe 606,703 572,360 | 1,801,442 | 1,779,140 
MN icisitn intact 1,367,778 | 1,427,913 | 4,210,072 | 4,353,442 
a 718,631 694,872 | 2,207,071 | 2,003,674 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





Three Months Ending 





March March 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
CACO” iccccsncis 200,487 184,395 580,296 586,591 
2 es 18,459 13,000 48,724 44,339 
Hogs.................. 101,709 56,184 | 294,557 | 179,799 
ee 140,414 83,300 483,939 345,688 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
March Three “on Ending 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
OC 1,134,192 | 1,220,799 | 3,282,299 | 3,378,010 
Calves................ 414,938 | 439,315 | 1,127,003 | 1,164,452 
| ae 2,386,216 | 2,148,592 | 7,085,901 | 6,899,227 
ee 842,837 | 1,001,338 | 2,592,683 | 3,720,409 


*Includes calves. tIncludes stockers and feeders. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES showing prices on the principal 
classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on May 2, 
1927, compared with March 28, 1927, and April 30, 1926: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 2, 1927 Mar. 28, 1927 Apr. 30, 1926 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -............... $12.40-13.90 $11.75-13.60 $10.00-10.65 

NEE sibs caticnsdisncenceinnseuastinctacacinsicetancsesessas) 10.50-12.75 9.50-10.00 

DUN essai satactaspndiccdasenlcaresuaanied 9.50-11.50 9.25-11.00 8.35- 9.50 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) ..................... 11.50-13.00 11.50-12.50 9.85-10.65 

CN ihe ccs enone 10.25-12.40 9.75-11.75 9.50-10.00 

TN ica acess canadien ecdeertiioeaneeatan 9.25-11.00 8.75-10.50 8.25- 9.50 
YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 9.50-11.50 9.25-12.25 8.65-10.00 
HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)............ 8.75-10.85 7.75-11.00 7.25- 9.75 

Common to Medium (all weights)... 6.50- 9.00 6.00- 8.75 5.75- 8.35 
COWS: 

Cone tii: Cire 6.90- 9.15 6.85- 8.65 6.65- 8.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 8.50- 9.75 8.00- 9.50 8.15- 9.00 

Common to Medium....................01-..-+ 7.25- 8.50 7.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 8.25- 9.50 7.85- 9.25 8.00- 8.75 

Common to Medium.............................-.. 7.00- 8.25 6.75- 7.85 6.50- 8.15 
HOGS: 


Medium Weight (200 to 250 Ibs.)...... 10.15-10.85 10.65-11.65 12.55-13.25 
LAMBS: 
Weeiine 06 CRBs 14.00-16.40 


14.50-16.75 = 13.75-15.75 
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THE CALIFORNIA MARKET 


NCREASED ACTIVITY in the sale of California grass 

cattle, resulting from a greater supply of animals becom- 
ing ready for market, has been noticeable for some time past, 
according to the California Cattlemen’s Association. Good 
steers remain steady, in spite of increased supplies, and are 
moving at $8.25 to $8.50, f.0.b. cars. Cows are moving at 
$6.50 to $6.75, f.0.b., for a good quality, and heifers at $7.25 


FEEDER LAMBS ) 
» Se be d October Deli 
a. eee eee 


Direct from the range to your feed-lots at lowest 
cost. 

The very best type of Montana and Wyoming late 
April and May lambs, averaging 62 to 67 pounds, to 
load at points taking low freight rates to the East 
or Southeast. 

All deliveries subject to Federal or State inspec- 
tion, under the best form of Range Contract. 
Customary down payment, $1.00 per head. 

The Foulkes service to lamb and sheep buyers is 
unexcelled in the Northwest. Ask those who use it! 


Thorough, Conservative, Reliable 
Wire or Write for Quotations 


F. W. FOULKES & CO. 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 
322-326 Securities Building P. O. Drawer 935 


HEREFORD 
BULLS 


Yearlings and Two-Year-Olds 


Grandsons of Domino and Beau Mis- 
chief out of Anxiety-bred cows, with 
Bone, Size and Constitution. 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 


1872 CHEYENNE, WYOMING 1908 


ESTABLISHED INCORPORATED 





















GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





to $7.50. Calves continue to bring $12 to $12.50 for the lighter 
weights, the greatest demand being centered on those under 
220 pounds. All classes of cattle are being cleaned up as fast 
as offered, and the market is in good condition. 

Feeder and stock cattle continue to hold the interest of 
buyers. Some feeders are being sold for immediate delivery, 
and contracts have been made for fall delivery on New Mexico 
and Arizona weaner calves. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, May 2, 1927 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
STEERS: 


KANSAS CITY OMAHA DENVER 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)........ $11.00-13.15 $10.60-18.00 9 we. 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)-............. 11.25-13.00 S20 26-4500: eke 
I sc I oe cg 10.00-12.40 10.00-11.90 $ 8.85-10.40 
I NRUI oe a B pe  o 8.00-10.75 8.25-10.50 8.00- 9.25 
MUNNAR a a a 6.25- 8.00 6.25- 8.25 6.30- 8.00 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...:.................. 10.85-12.15 TOSGAZ00 es 
I a 9.50-11.25 9.50-11.15 8.50- 9.90 
RN st Nh es 7.75-10.00 8.00-10.00 7.75- 8.85 
PORNO cl i 6.25- 8.00 6.15- 8.25 6.10- 7.75 
Low Cutters and Cutters...................... 4.75- 6.25 4.75- 6.25 5.00- 6.10 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down)........ 8.35-10.50 8.50-10.75 8.35-10.00 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up).............. 7.75-10.00 7.50-10.25 8.10- 9.85 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 5.75- 8.25 5.75- 8.25 6.00- 8.60 
COWS: 
SOE ON Nn  ccsecteecoce 6.75- 8.35 6.60- 8.75 7.25- 8.65 
Common to Medium...............0..2.....-.-. 5.60- 6.75 5.60- 6.60 5.75- 7.25 
Low Cutters and Cutters..................... 4.00- 5.60 4.25- 5.60 4.00- 5.75 
BULLS: 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............ 6.35- 6.75 See TN: seems 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down).... 6.35- 7.00 5.385- 7.35 6.40- 7.25 
Cutters to Moediuma.................-....--<.:.--<. 5.00- 6.35 5.15- 6.35 5.00- 6.40 
CALVES: 
ALENT ANS AOE isso cinececenen sacs 7.00- 9.00 6.50- 9.00 6.25- 8.75 
Culls and Common.................c.:c:-:c0e0- 5.00- 7.00 4.75- 6.50 4.50- 6.25 
VEALERS: 
" BRAIN 0 AIO oni ewcsctcscrete nic 7.00-10.50 7.00-10.00 9.50-12.50 
Galls. and ‘Goma nccssiccs. nocck-ncccnentseens 4.00- 7.00 4.50- 7.00 5.00- 9.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).......... 8.40- 9.85 8.00- 9.75 8.25- 9.75 
Common to Medium......................-..-- 6.25- 8.40 6.00- 8.00 6.50- 8.25 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)... 8.25- 9.85 7.85- 9.65 8.15- 9.65 
Common to Medium........................-..- 6.00- 8.25 5.75- 7.85 6.25- 8.15 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice..............0...2-.:--00-+ 5.75- 8.50 5.75- 8.25 6.00- 8.15 
COWS: 
Gammon to Gholce........ 2... 5.00- 6.50 4.75- 6.25 5.00- 6.50 
CALVES: 
Gomamon 40) AGRGIGG wc. ssscscsccsisc cicscee 6.00- 9.85 5.75- 9.75 6.00- 9.50 
HOGS 
Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $ 9.25- 9.90 $ 9.25- 9.75 $ 9.00- 9.65 
Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 9.65-10.10 9.60- 9.85 9.40-10.05 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 9.85-10.15 9.70- 9.95 9.50-10.00 
Light Lights, Common to Choice.......... 9.90-10.25 9.70- 9.95 9.60- 9.90 
RO TSI a arcade ncicccmentans 7.85- 8.85 8.25- 8.75 7.75- 8.50 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice........ 11.00-11.50 ebsites. “gibi 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Med. to Ch..... 11.00-11.75 ONG1050.  .ccciects 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down)....$13.50-15.25 $14.00-15.50 $14.65-16.40 
Culls and Common (all weights)........ 10.50-13.50 11.00-14.00 13.00-14.65 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
. Medium to ‘Gholee 2 es 10.50-13.50 SOIS4CS8 he 
EWES: 
Commann:tp: Sheebee. 5 5.50- 8.50 Seer TSO cxesiiten 
NG ee ica i ee ls 1.50- 5.50 COBO Ktsiemes 
SPRING LAMBS: 
ORE Gi sn inners scccnces ---- 16.75-18.00 GSO4GI0 3 «6 caidas 
a 15.50-16.75 1IBOAE SO kwh 
Culls and Common......................:.cc-:s-000 11.75-15.50 12.00-15.50 __ .................. 
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CAUSES OF HOG DECLINE 


J.E.P. 


SUALLY SEASONAL SOLICITUDE concerns cattle- 

trade conditions; right now the query is: “What’s the 
matter with the hog market?” Several causes may be assigned, 
not the least of which is generous production. Sporadic dis- 
ease outbreaks last fall were responsible for a “hog shortage” 
hue and cry, but, as in the case of most advertised deficiencies, 
it has failed to materialize. Weight is somewhat less than 
last year, but present indications are that hog slaughter the 
country over during the first half of 1927 will exceed that of 
1926. In any event, there is no semblance of a shortage. 

In the enumeration of bearish hog-market factors may 
be enumerated: diminished export trade, due to rehabilitation 
of European swine herds with cheap American corn; restricted 
southern buying, in consequence of low-price cotton and 
floods in the low-lying areas; cheap cottonseed products, 
adversely affecting domestic lard consumption and export 
demand. 

England is getting an adequate supply of bacon from the 
continent, diverting Canada’s excess production to this market. 
Germany is now producing practically all the meat she needs, 
but is buying American lard. France is unable to buy our 
meats because she can not swap for wine. Prior to the war 
France took our fat-backs on practically a wine-exchange basis 
—a system that the Volstead Act disrupted. Germany, also, 
would buy more American meat if she could sell us wine. 

Meanwhile stocks of meats and lard have accumulated 
until burdensome. Nearly 100,000,000 pounds of lard and 750,- 
000,000 pounds of meats disclose the weight of the load that 
packers and their bankers are carrying. There is nothing 
to bull the hog market on. 


LAMBS IN STRONG POSITION 


J.E.P. 


HEAPER LAMB PREDICTION has been discredited by 

a whirlwind fat market on which western spring lambs 
went to $18 per cwt. at Chicago, wooled Colorado lambs to 
$17.25, and shorn lambs to $16.25 late in April. Another 
manifestation of underlying strength is a rip-roaring range 
trade on a fall-delivery basis that in its culmination stage at 
mid-April reached 11 to 11% cents. Just a year ago Colorado 
feeders, who have been responsible for this, insisted that 8 
cents was the limit of endurance on their part, manifesting 
sincerity by “laying out” of the market until late in the sea- 
son, corn-belters grabbing off the cream of the crop meanwhile. 
As it has worked out, Corn Belt feeders lost money, while 
Colorado operators, going to market late in the season, have 
had a residue to put away in the bank. Between the inspira- 
tion afforded by a little profit, a carry-over of hay, and prac- 
tical assurance of big hay and beet crops this season, Colorado 
feeders have determined to take time by the forelock, having 
secured half their feeding-lamb requirements already. 

The next move is up to the corn-belter, and he is saying 
nothing—not even looking wise. He is in much the same posi- 
tion as the Colorado operator a year ago, smarting under 
losses and vowing determination never to feed another lamb 
except at his own price. Ultimately he will realize, con- 
sciously or otherwise, that the obdurate law of supply and 
demand is working. Should the corn-belter sulk all season, 
as the Colorado feeder did last year, it will be bear argument 
with respect to prices; but at least 75 per cent of those Corn 
Belt farmers who fed lambs last season will repeat, and others, 
who did not get in then, will try their hands. Feed is always 


a factor of importance, and in the Corn Belt that factor has 
yet to be determined. 
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Crop prospects are propitious, however, and, with ample 
grass, it is logical to assume that the first available thin 
western lambs will get bids, as they put on cheap gains. Colo- 
rado is in a mood to tuck away as many lambs before it goes 
into winter quarters as in 1925. 

The size of the crop will have much to do with making 
feeder-lamb prices. Statistics on the subject—guesstimates, 
to be more correct—are worthless, whether they come from 
official or private sources. That the 1927 western lamb crop 
will exceed that of last year is improbable, especially as 
considerable loss in consequence of April storms was reported, 
flocks having left winter quarters for summer range previously. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on April 1, 1927, as compared with 
April 1, 1926, and average holdings on that date for the last 
five years (in pounds) : 


Apr. 1, 1927 








Commodity Apr. 1, 1926 Five-Year 
Average 

Frozen beef............. 50,931,000 43,528,000 63,070,000 
*Cured beef............. 26,214,000 27,253,000 25,008,000 
Lamb and mutton.. 2,970,000 3,289,000 3,322,000 
Frozen pork............ 193,343,000 | 129,259,000 | 172,586,000 
*Dry salt pork........ 124,714,000 | 151,286,000 | 167,756,000 
*Pickled pork...... 418,724,000 | 346,049,000 | 428,548,000 
Miscellaneous......... 60,800,000 52,399,000 70,157,000 

DI isis, ..| 877,696,000 | 753,063,000 | 930,447,000 
ERR 92,090,000 93,108,000 96,357,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


—_—_—-_ 


PACKERS ON APRIL’S TRADE CONDITIONS 


ROM A REVIEW of the meat and live-stock situation 
during April, 1927, issued by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, we quote the following paragraphs: 


PORK AND SWINE 


“In the estimation of some packers, the demand for lard 
from abroad was the best that the industry has enjoyed for 
several months. However, apart from the demand for lard, 
and a limited amount of buying of hams by English traders 
for prompt and future shipment, there was little activity of 
note in the English trade or the European trade generally. 
Prices of most meats in the English market, although showing 
some improvement during the month, are still below parity 
with prices in the United States. 

“In the domestic field, there was a fair demand for fresh 
pork. It was not quite broad enough, however, to absorb all 
of the supplies, and, as a consequence, some product had to 
be frozen. Prices were fairly steady for the month as a whole. 

“Lard moved into consumption in very satisfactory volume, 
but price levels were relatively low. 

“Hog prices, in keeping with trade conditions, continued 
to decline somewhat. Supplies were about the same as during 
the same month a year ago. 


CATTLE AND BEEF 


“Receipts of cattle early in the month were light, and 
slowly increased until the latter part, when they again de- 
creased correspondingly. Prices advanced during the first part 
of the month to a new high point for the year, with a rather 
wide spread between grades, but declined gradually toward the 
close, owing to a slow demand at the prevailing high prices. 
There was a notable shortage of heavy steers during the month, 
and a marked limitation in the supply of good, finished beef. 
Cows, and steers of lower grades, were relatively high. 

“The markets for dressed beef advanced with increased 
costs during the first part of the month, but then declined 
toward the close. 

“Hide stocks sold well up to production, at strong prices. 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS 


“Receipts of sheep and lambs continued light, and were 
considerably less than a year ago. Aged sheep were excep- 
tionally scarce. California spring lambs arrived in larger 
numbers and found a good outlet at steady prices. 


“Eastern markets for the dressed product were erratic, 
with rapid declines as well as rapid advances throughout the 
month. 


“The wool market was about the same as last month, with 
little change in prices.” 


FEEDSTUFFS 


AY PRICES at Kansas City on May 2 were as follows: 
Prairie—No. 1, $13.50 to $15.50; No. 2, $12 to $13; No. 3, 
$9.50 to $11.50; packing, $7.50 to $9; alfalfa—select dairy, 
$23.50 to $25; choice, $21 to $23; No. 1, $19 to $20.50; stand- 
ard, $17 to $18.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $10 to $12; 
timothy—No. 1, $15 to $15.50; standard, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, 
$13 to $13.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; clover-mixed—light, 
$15 up; No 1, $14 to $14.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; clover— 
No. 1, $17 to $18; No. 2, $14 to $16.50. 
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Alfalfas and Grasses 


should be planted now 


A field of good, clean alfalfa is a joy to every 
farmer. Clean fields of alfalfa, however, 
depend upon clean seed. Cheap, inferior seed 
will only produce a weedy and spotted field. 
Our stocks are unusually fine and complete. 
Samples and prices are sent 
on request. Make certain 
that your fields will be 
clean by buying your seeds 
at 


The Burton Seed Co. 


1500 Market St. 





THEY GROW Denver, Colo. 
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ALFALFA AND SWEET 
CLOVER SEED 


AND OTHER FIELD SEEDS 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


The Barteldes Seed Company 
GLAD TO QUOTE YOU 


1521 Fifteenth St. Denver, Colorado 
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WANTED TO BUY 


Second-Hand Cottonseed Meal and Cake Bags; also 
all kinds of Feed Bags. Write us for prices. 


Bruce Bag and Burlap Company 
1613 Pearlstone Street Dallas, Texas 
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WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED MEATS 


Monday, May 2, 1927 
FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
OS NR a a a ae $18.00-20.00 $19.00-19.50 $18.00-20.00 
NN ah rs 16.50-18.00 17.50-19.00 17.00-18.50 

- STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 lbs. down) : 
Choice ........... a eee a SR BO000 hice 18.00-20.00 
I ce co nes REREAERS | ces 17.00-18.50 

STEERS (all weights) 

RIN csi ica cette dain haeee 15.00-16.00 15.50-17.50 16.00-17.00 
SUI. aie cicihe ck anemia BZ.BO-1E TO kckcseiee 13.00-16.00 

COWS 
NO 15.00-16.00  14.50-15.50  14.00-15.00 
NI a accede 14.00-15.00 13.50-14.50 13.00-14.00 
NURI i i a td 12.00-13.50 12.50-13.50 12.00-13.00 

VEALERS: 

I cla eaacetaie DERE R OO: visi 20.00-22.00 

I it i cance aches STAB ans 16.00-19.00 

PMI teehee aes 15.00-17.00 13.00-15.00 14.00-17.00 

CIID ares snccas tenccccriasaauioncvbiieanaiane 13.00-15.00 11.00-13.00 12.00-14.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

SPRING LAMB: 
te Te A asi oi cctirccndetieckcmitiod $34.00-36.00 $31.00-34.00 $36.00-38.00 
NG es cecccnennitbcasenaben SERUSEN sew 34.00-36.00 

LAMB (30 to 42 lbs.) : 

II i Ne con eieteacematsannunns 32.00-34.00 31.00-32.00 83.00-36.00 
ON a i nace aaiaaitite 31.00-32.00 29.00-31.00  32.00-34.00 

LAMB (42 to 55 Ibs.) : 
siti ccm cienmeeiaiaiiman eabeinieaoenapioin 29.00-31.00 $2.00-34.00 
clio ieee ccstnceenaietnes, “iameaseniamataiian 27.00-29.00 30.00-32.00 

LAMB (all weights) : 

SURI rcs eae es caienaseasanscocensicmcenancalenos 28.00-29.00 27.00-29.00 29.00-31.00 
NIN Se eater SEROZT 08  entidacnn 29.00-30.00 

MUTTON (Ewes) : 

RN ack teccinrtniniicananetp enemas 19.00-21.00 16.00-18.00 18.00-20.00 
IN i i cc crac enpncccieeeeieamocaneen 17.00-19.00 14.00-16.00 16.00-18.00 
RID: iil Senecio 15.00-17.00 12.00-14.00 14.00-16.00 


HIDE TRADE IS HEALTHY 


ANNERSY’ RESISTANCE to further advances has had the 
Tettect of slowing up the hide market, but the undertone is 
strong, especially as the quality of packer hides improves at 
this season. Leather business is healthy, and shoe-factory 
operations have been maintained at a good volume. 


Evidence is accumulating that a glutted hide market is a 
matter of history. Recently there has been a scarcity of coun- 
try hides, and the packer output has been well sold up right 
along. Substantial reduction in the take-off, due to a shortage 
of mature cattle, is also a bullish influence. Tanners are 
looking for foreign hides to meet this emergency, sending 
liberal orders to the British market; but even there supply is 
short, and cost shows little economy. 

Buyers are less discriminating with respect to weight, 
description, and other details that have been important in 
recent years. Demand for patent leather is so urgent, and 
manufacturers of that product are so insistent on securing 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 


street cars. One mile from the noise. 
The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief”? Gonzales and his ‘“‘Royals” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 





almost any stock, even to heavy bull hides, that weights up 
to 50 pounds are now dealt in and known as light hides. 
Canadian hides have been cleaned up on a domestic price basis. 

Packer hides have been marked up on heavy sales, Chicago 
packers closing out 130,000 the third week in April, which 
puts the market in a strong technical position. Independent 
packer stocks advanced along with the rest of the list, and 
local killers were able to obtain their asking price of 16 cents 
for May slaughter native cows and steers, with the branded 
going at 14% cents. Previously some of the smaller killers 
accepted one-half cent less on their natives. 

Early May quotations on packer hides follow: 


Cents per Pound 


Spready native steers... 18 -19 
ee eee 16 
BONY YG TRI OD COW inscncncisceensscecsnssenntccncvees 15 

TAGE WUE VO COI. ccdccnessn tenets 16 
Butt-branded steers _.....................2.2:0-e2---- 15 -15% 
Sy TI assesses 15 -15% 
I: I icici cctienssn iladnsctedaaianminien 14% 
Mme I iia secccstchinl 14%-15% 
MOTION OOS ek po ee LF 14% 
I I sian sisal cites 11 


DROP IN WOOL PRICES NOT ANTICIPATED 


OTHING IN THE SITUATION or the prospect justifies 

expectation or assumption of lower wool prices. Foreign 
markets are stronger than the proverbial cat’s back; large 
quantities of foreign wool in bond on this side of the Atlantic 
have recently been shipped to Europe, to take advantage of 
higher prices than are available here; the goods market is by 
no means congested, and the public is buying clothing con- 
sistently and in large quantities. Trade harpies at Boston and 
other concentration points indulge in continuous blather re- 
garding high cost of wool and depression in the textile industry 
—a condition that must be attributed in a measure to in- 
efficiency, the tariff having practically excluded foreign fabrics 
from this market. Just what is the matter with the textile 
industry would be worth knowing. Certainly it is not pros- 
perous; but it is equally certain that consumers are paying 
exorbitant prices for clothing. Solution of the mystery might 
be found in the sphere of distribution. 

In so far as primary markets are concerned, the season is 
over at foreign centers. American buyers have shown little 
interest in recent Southern Hemisphere or London sales, but 
buying of left-over wools has been spirited. At the last Lon- 
don sale American buyers took less than 1,000 bales, and are 


‘not expected to enter seriously into competition at the ensuing 


sale, when 30,000 bales will be offered. 

At the Atlantic seaboard, prices are nominal on a small 
and intermittent volume of trade, the obvious purpose of mill 
men being to keep prices down. In this they have had no 
conspicuous success, as no bargain sales have been held. It 
is normally a dull season between spring and fall periods, 
when piece-goods manufacturers operate cautiously. Later, 
when the residue of the 1927 domestic clip gets out of growers’ 
hands, there will be more incentive to mark prices up. At 
present fine Delaine in the grease is selling on eastern markets 
at 44 to 45 cents; half-blood, at 44 to 45 cents; three-eighths, 
at 43 to 44 cents; and quarter-blood, at 42 to 43 cents. Recent 
sales of territory or western wool have been made on a 90- to 
92-cent clean basis, landed at Boston, for fine and medium 
wools on the French combing order. In Washington, wools of 
this type have sold at 26 to 28 cents; in Nevada, growers are 
asking 30 to 32 cents for fine and fine-medium combing wools— 
approximately 90 cents clean, landed in Boston. Fair-stapled 
Utah wool has sold at 33 cents. In Texas 35 cents has been 
paid for twelve-month clips. 












| TRADE REVIEW | 


BALANCE ON FOREIGN TRADE IN MARCH 


ODERATE EXPORT EXCESSES have marked our 

foreign-trade account for the first three months of the 
current year, contrary to what was the case at the beginning 
of 1926, when the balance turned against us. Owing to the 
large export surplus accumulated during the latter half of 
1926, our favorable balance for the last nine months shows 
an increase of over 142 per cent over the corresponding period 
of the previous fiscal year. The figures follow: 





Nine Months Ending 


March ah 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
TROT is cscsecsccccrnss $410,000,000 | $374,407,000 |$3,804,492,000 |$3,670,675,000 
THOR CR ssscsncccinccess 377,000,000 442,899,000 | 3,173,748,000 | 3,409,790,000 
Excess of exports.! $ 33,000,000 | $*68,492,000 1$ 630,744,000 '$ 260,885,000 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN MARCH 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats from 

the United States for the month of March and the three 

months ending March, 1927, as compared with the correspond- 
ing periods of the previous year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 









Three Months Ending 
March 




















1927 1926 1927 1926 
Bnet; fret F! 160,849 196,959 585,633 669,128 
Beef, pickled......... ... 1,557,942 1,442,753 4,304,064 4,304,600 
CUO ccs cccesticcncs ea 7,684,299 10,526.895 23,385,453 22,479,073 
FR iiciccccinciens 9,403,090 12,166,607 28,275,150 27,452,801 

PORK PRODUCTS 
Three Months Ending 
March Maseh 

1927 1926 1927 1926 
Pork, fresh.........--..---. 909,816 1,291,973 1,986,248 6,058,689 
Pork, pickled......... .... 2,036,914 2,521,542 5,853,477 8,036,035 
Bacon.........-.----0--0--0+ ++ 8,566,649 13,596,675 28,223,829 49,718,847 
Cumberland sides..... 251,934 1,489,239 1,206,501 5,820,054 
Hams and shoulders. 9,252,661 18,116,623 28,636,249 58,222,239 
Wiltshire sides.......... 36,764 930,682 114,087 4,213,452 
eo ta 53,039,900 64,259,062 162,765,464 206,285,197 
Lard compounds....... 693,650 1,441,872 3,845,466 4,247,758 
Neutral lard............... 1,774,478 1,729,481 5,062,982 5,097,905 
OR cscs 76,562,766 105,377,149 237,694,303 347,700,176 


BRITAIN’S MEAT SUPPLIES 


OTAL SUPPLIES of fresh and frozen beef in the United 

Kingdom in 1926 were 3,358,876,000 pounds, compared with 
3,275,861,000 pounds the previous year, or an increase of 2.5 
per cent, according to the annual Review of the Chilled and 
Frozen Meat Trade published by Weddel & Co., the British 
importers. Of this quantity, 1,546,716,000 pounds, or 46 per 
cent, were imported (401,710,000 pounds frozen, 1,083,974,000 
pounds chilled, 3,468,000 pounds fresh-killed, and 57,564,000 
pounds in the form of live stock brought in for further 
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finishing), while 1,812,160,000 pounds, or 54 per cent, were 
home-grown. 

Of mutton and lamb, total supplies were 1,265,772,000 
pounds, against 1,248,200,000 pounds in 1926—an increase of 
1.4 per cent. Importations amounted to 601,388,000 pounds, 
or 47.5 per cent; the home-grown article, to 664,384,000 
pounds, or 52.5 per cent. Practically all the imported mutton 
and lamb was in the frozen state. 


Argentina furnished 162,165,000 pounds of the frozen 
beef (against 171,053,000 pounds in 1925), Australia 128,686,- 
000 pounds (153,926,000), and New Zealand 60,572,000 pounds 
(58,316,000). The chilled beef nearly all came from Argentina. 
Of mutton and lamb, New Zealand supplied 300,272,000 pounds 
(280,280,000 pounds in 1925), Argentina 142,188,000 pounds 
(206,255,000), and Australia 84,260,000 pounds (59,078,000). 

For 1927 the prediction is made that home supplies of 
beef in the United Kingdom will be normal, while imports 
from both Australia and New Zealand are liable to decrease, 
owing to the long-continued drought that seriously cut down 
cattle numbers in Queensland, and the lower values ruling at 
the British market. Argentina, however, is enjoying favorable 
weather conditions and will probably increase her shipments. 
Supplies of mutton and lamb are looked for to be greater than 
ever. Not only have the sheep flocks of Great Britain been 
growing steadily in recent years, but more is expected to be 
sent from Australia, while New Zealand and Argentine 
shipments are not likely to be materially reduced. 

Domestic hog production in Great Britain and Ireland has 
not increased so rapidly as was expected when a gap was 
made in British pork imports by the order barring out fresh 
meats from the continent of Europe. Supplies of fresh pork 
from all sources remain far below normal, and difficulty is 
being experienced in keeping bacon factories supplied with 
hogs of suitable weight. As a result of this condition, prices 
show an advancing tendency. For the first three months of 
1927 the price of fresh pork on the London market averaged 
$28.85 per 100 pounds, against $25.89 a year ago and $21.37 
in 1925. }}7 "4 

With regard to American exports of cured pork products 
to Great Britain, the situation is described as dull. In the two 
months of January and February of this year only 16,240,000 
pounds of American bacon were exported to British markets, 
against 33,463,000 pounds during the first two months of 
1926. Additional difficulties in maintaining the American trade 
are anticipated from the application after August 31, 1927, 
of the act prohibiting the importation into Great Britain of 
meats treated with borax. 


WORLD’S BEEF AND MUTTON TRADE 


ROM THE ANNUAL REPORT of Weddel & Co., of Lon- 

don, we quote the below statistics of the world’s exports of 
frozen and chilled beef, mutton, and lamb for the year 1926, 
with comparative data for 1925 (in pounds) : 


Beef— 1926 1925 
Australia «................. 141,120,000 276,416,000 
New Zealand .......... 43,680,000 79,072,000 
JO es eee 3,584,000 10,528,000 
South Africa .......... 34,048,000 21,728,000 
South America ...... 1,841,952,000 1,942,976,000 
Other countries ...... 14,112,000 7,616,000 

eee Seas 2,078,496,000 2,338,336,000 

Mutton and Lamb— 

MN vicissisicicisii 89,376,000 56,672,000 
New Zealand .......... 283,360,000 291,200,000 
South America ...... 232,736,000 293,664,000 
Other countries ...... 896,000 19,264,000 

TN ansiecBhiniceniniass 606,368,000 660,800,000 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, April 12, 1927. 


HE FIRST QUARTER OF 1927 has shown a slight, but 
aaa: cheapening tendency in the various live-stock 
markets of Great Britain. Fat cattle at the end of March were 
only 26 per cent dearer than pre-war, and were at their lowest 
level in recent years. Both dairy cows and store cattle were 
also comparatively cheap at from 25 to 27 per cent above the 
pre-war level. On the other hand, fat sheep, and also pigs, 
at the end of the quarter have risen about 1 cent per 
pound estimated dressed carcass weight, as compared with the 
previous month, and for these meats the index figure is a point 
higher, at 45 per cent dearer than in the period 1911-13. 

It is curious how the meat-consuming capacity of Great 
Britain survives in spite of the acutest trade depression; for 
it was proved last year that, notwithstanding the terrible 
dislocation of business by the general strike, and also the 
coal strike, more meat than ever was eaten. True, the average 
price paid by the consumer was 16 per cent lower than in 
1925, and only 34 per cent above the pre-war level; but that 
only reveals that Britain is pre-eminently a large and in- 
creasing consumer of meat, provided that that meat is de- 
livered at cheap prices. At the opening of the present spring 
season, when lamb comes into favor, the price of New Zealand 
Canterbury frozen lamb is 181% cents per pound wholesale in 
the London Central Markets, or just 2 cents below the value 
of a year ago. When it is considered that present supplies 
on hand are greatly in excess of those a twelvemonth ago, this 
moderate reduction in value may be regarded as evidence of 
the comparative prosperity of the general meat market in 
Great Britain at a time when ordinary trade auguries are none 
too settled. 

As to the prospects ahead, a leading authority expects 
a full maintenance of the consumptive demand. As to supply, 
it is forecast that mutton and lamb will in all probability 
be more abundant than last year. The present Australian 
season for these meats has not quite come up to expectations 
as regards volume, but the total will probably be slightly 
heavier than in 1926. New Zealand will probably ship 
slightly less than last year, but the proportion of lambs from 
that source will probably be heavier, the total weight of meat 
remaining about the same. 

The “beef war” waged between the leading British and 
American meat companies is a topic which has for months 
past been stirring the trade to its depths. The prevalence 
of chilled-beef supplies in Britain’s markets overshadows all 
the rest of the business, home and imported, as on occasion 
of glut the chilled article, itself a commodity of high quality, 
has to be cleared almost regardless of price. It is nothing 
uncommon to see prime chilled hindquarters being sold in 
Smithfield Market, London, at 6 cents per pound and less. 
This, of course, affects the adjacent sections of the trade, 
mutton values receding in consequence, and accumulations in 
store resulting from the diversion of business. The meat- 


retailer of Britain finds in chilled beef his most profitable 
stock-in-trade, and it is on the basis of chilled beef that meat- 
retailers, numbering 45,000 up and down the country, have 
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been reaping such high profits that government commissions 
have repeatedly charged them with “profiteering.” 

There has lately been conducted in the public press a 
rather acrid discussion between what are known as the smaller 
British companies operating in Argentina and the larger 
companies centered in the ownership of Vestey Brothers. The 
smaller companies lay the responsibility for the break-up of 
the understanding between the various exporting companies, 
as to the percentages of export allocated to each, at the door 
of Messrs. Vestey, in the fact that they have introduced two 
new works into the business, and have to some extent mulcted 
the smaller companies of what they regard as their new per- 
centage of export. The small companies call Vestey, Swift, 
and Armour the “Big Three,” and complain that those three 
parties should have taken control of 69 per cent of the whole 
trade, to which is added the 6 per cent of the River Plate 
Company, of which Vestey has the selling interest in Great 
Britain, making 75 per cent in all. The Smithfield and Argen- 
tine Meat Company, which has only 5 per cent allocated to 
it, is standing out for at least 7 per cent, and, so far as the 
trade on this side can see, there is as yet no sign of agreement 
and end of the “beef war.” One or two, however, have said 
that they believe an agreement is not far off. 

The great depression which for the past few years has 
hung over the frozen-beef export business from Australia and 
New Zealand, on account of the superior competition of the 
chilled-beef trade in Britain, has shown no signs of change, 
and today, after all the proposals and attempts to find a solu- 
tion of the matter, those in the business seem agreed that 
prospects ahead of frozen beef, so far as British Empire trade 
is concerned, are of the dullest. The recent shipment made 
from Brisbane, Queensland, of a small cargo of several hun- 
dred hindquarters of beef from Swift’s works, under a chilling 
system exploited by a company known as the Perfect Food 
Process Proprietary, Ltd., was successful in its way. It was 
said to have demonstrated that beef can be carried safely at 
a chilling temperature across the Antipodes. The cargo arrived 
in London in a fairly fresh condition after a voyage of sixty- 
three days, lengthened by delays en route, and the meat was 
sold in Smithfield, London, actually seventy-three days after 
the date of slaughter in Brisbane. The prices fetched were 
between 6 and 8 cents per pound wholesale in Smithfield, as 
compared with 2 cents dearer for prime Argentine chilled beef 
sales at the same time. The patent system under which the 
meat was carried merely consists in the arrangement for blow- 
ing air regularly, and under strict control as to velocity, tem- 
perature, and humidity, over the suspended quarters, and 
another shipment is anticipated for June. Those who know 
Australian meat resources state that the Commonwealth has 
neither the quality nor the quantity of beef available to render 
such a chilled shipment business to be carried on with Britain 
successful in competition with that from the Argentine. 


Iceland to Export Frozen Mutton 


Salted mutton has for many years formed a large part of 
Iceland’s exports. Lately, with government support, experi- 
ments have been made with freezing the meat, and a plant 
is now being constructed at Reykjavik for the export of frozen 
mutton to near-by countries. 


France Raises Meat-Inspection Tax 
The French tax on imported meat, which hitherto has 
been 1 franc per 100 kilos on fresh or frozen meat and 1.50 
francs on salted pork, has been increased to 5 francs per 100 
kilos. This increase, according to American packers, will be 
another serious impediment to exports of meats from North 
and South America. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE REPORT 
FOR APRIL 


Ranges.—Spring feed prospects in the 
range states were very promising, and 
there was generally a good supply of 
moisture, says the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in its April report, Dur- 
ing March the dry situation in eastern 
Montana, western Nebraska, and west- 
ern Kansas had been relieved, and much- 
needed moisture had fallen in Utah, 
Idaho, and Nevada. The feed situation 
in Texas was unusually favorable, with 
good prospects in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. The region west of the Conti- 
nental Divide had a much more promis- 
ing range outlook for the coming sum- 
mer than a year ago. A few dry spots 
were reported from eastern Colorado, 
the Texas Panhandle, and northeastern 
Wyoming. Condition of ranges was esti- 
mated to be 88 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 86 per cent in March. 


Cattle-—Cattle were going on spring 
feed in fine condition, with breeding cows 
in good shape and generally favorable 
prospects for a large calf crop. Winter 
and early spring losses had been light, 
and in the dry areas concentrated feeds 
had made it possible to carry the cattle 
through in good flesh. The cattle busi- 
ness seemed to be getting on a some 
what firmer basis, with better prices for 
stock cattle and a slight tendency to re- 
stock. Fed cattle from western feed-lots 
were bringing a much better return to 
the feeders than a year ago. The spring 
movement from the Southwest will be 
lighter than last season, but the cattle 
will be in better condition. Condition of 
cattle at the beginning of April was 90 
per cent of normal, against 89 per cent 
in March and 93 per cent a year ago. 


Sheep.—Sheep on the western ranges 
were mostly in very good condition. 
Breeding ewes were in good shape, and 
early lambing had generally resulted in 
a large, thrifty crop of lambs. Sheep 
and lamb losses had been very light. 
Lamb contracting for fall delivery gained 
considerable headway in March, with 
most activity in Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, prices rang- 
ing from 10 to 11 cents. Most of the con- 
tracting had been by local dealers and 
western feeders, with little activity on 
the part of Corn Belt feeders. 
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SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 
FROM SOUTHWEST 


Reports to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics place the 1927 spring move- 
ment of cattle from Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona to points outside of these 
states at 531,000 head, compared with 
581,000 in 1926 and 800,000 in 1925, or a 


SMIDLEY HOG LOT EQUIPMENT 


Learn Why the Smidley Equipment is Both 
Best and Cheapest. Write Today for Free 
Information to 


A. H. HAYS, CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


AUTOMATIC 


Currying-Dipping Machine 


For Cattle and Hogs 


Nothing like it ever invented. 
how machine operates. 
der—works perfectly all the time. 


requires. 


under belly and legs, giving a 


Complete Dip and Cleansing 


Illustration shows 
Nothing to get out of or- 
Cattle and 
hogs use it as condition of their skins and hides 
Arch contains brushes for currying, 
through which a healing, disinfectant oil dip is 
automatically fed, which is spread all over the 
back, sides, neck, head, and gradually works down 


datentanianamaiaaeiadalaamn 


decrease of 9 and 34 per cent, respec- 
tively. In addition to the number going 
to outside points, it is estimated that 
Texas will move 406,000 head to markets 
and other points within the state. This 
intrastate movement last spring was 
483,000, compared with 410,000 in 1925. 


Feed conditions on Texas ranges are 
unusually good this season, and are be- 
ing supplemented by a liberal supply of 
cheap cottonseed products, corn, and 
other feeds. The demand for cattle for 
northern pastures has been light, and, 
with a large amount of feed at home, 
cattlemen have not been anxious to move 
their cattle to pasture in other states. 
Present indications are that there will 
be a larger percentage of the cattle mov- 


Feeders, Individual Houses, 
Oilers, Troughs, etc. 


Have Proven Profitable Investments in 
TWENTY-ONE States, from Massa- 
chusetts to California 


“Wilson Manor, Graham, Mo., 
“February 17, 1927. 
“Mr. A. H. Hays, Circleville, Ohio. 

“DEAR Sir: Feeder arrived in excellent con- 
dition, and I like it fine. I keep it filled with 
shelled corn and -—— Sugar Feed, and my pigs 
work it day and night. My wife said she 
thought we would have to shut the Feeder up 
at night if we wanted any rest, for they work 
it constantly at night the same as day. 

“It’s fine is all I can say. 

(Signed) ““W. C. WILSON.” 


Dept. F 





Not an experiment, but a proven machine that keeps away flies, cleanses the skin of cattle 


and hogs from vermin, insects, grub worms, etc. 


stead of irritable and itchy. 
at any price. One feeder writes: 
good it does for the cattle.” 


Works automatically—no oil waste. 
cattle. 
sizes—one for cattle, one for hogs. 


Makes cattle and hogs calm and restful in- 


Cattle feeders who have used machine would not part with it 
“It would be hard to estimate, in dollars and cents, the 


Spring adjustment fits machine to any size 
Every farmer who owns cattle and hogs needs this machine. 


Made in two 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 








TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS | 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings | 
are made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. 

Send for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with 

good results. Price, $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. O. B. Louisville. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 

















Stockmen, 


Attention! 


48,000 Acres 


45,000 Fenced, Balance Outside 
Range 


25,000 acres deeded land, balance leased, 
mostly state land. Commences on the 
Columbia River, running nine miles back 
into the timber to elevation of 5,000 feet. 
One of the best bunchgrass ranges in 
Washington. Have been running 8,000 
to 9000 sheep on this place until this 
year. Forest reserve allotments for 
4,800. Well watered and well improved 
for operating sheep. Can be had very 
reasonably. Terms. Details on applica- 
tion. Apply to 


MANHATTAN CO. 


Corbett Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


300 Young Native Here- 
ford Horned Cows 


With calf at side; freight paid to 
the River; at $65.00 per head. May 
15 to June 1 delivery. Load at 
Pueblo, Colorado. : 


Address 
H, H. TOMKINS 
1822 California Street 
Denver, Colorado 


FOR RENT 


Midway Ranch, Cozad, Neb., pasture lands; 
best pasture, for the size of it, in Ne- 
braska; 5% sections; season, 75 cents per 
acre; dwelling and stable room furnished, 
if desired. If interested, write 


JOHN B. HENDERSON, Owner 
Tama, Iowa 





USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 


Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes. 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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ing direct to market. There is a strong 
local demand for breeding stock, and it 
is expected that the cattle moving this 
spring will be made up of more steers, 
and fewer cows, heifers, and calves, than 
in past years. 

In New Mexico ranges are generally 
good, with a few dry spots, but there is 
a large supply of cheap feedstuff. Last 
year’s cattle shipments were heavy, and 
it seems that there will be a short supply 
to move this season. 

Feed conditions in Arizona are also 
very good, and the heavy movement of 
the past two years has cut the available 
supply of cattle. There will be fewer 
cows and aged steers to move this spring. 


FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 


Only about 92 per cent as many cattle 
were on feed in the eleven Corn Belt 
states on April 1, 1927, as on the same 
date a year ago, reports the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Decreased feed- 
ing operations were indicated in all states 
but one—Indiana. 

An advancing cattle market, and rela- 
tively low prices on corn and concen- 
trates, have resulted in a keen demand 
for feeders of all kinds. Present supplies, 
however, indicate that marketings of fed 
cattle this summer will not equal those 
of 1926, and that the number of highly 
finished animals will fall short of last 
year’s record. 


CONDITION OF EARLY LAMB CROP 


Conditions in most of the early lamb 
regions have been more favorable this 
spring than last, and on April 1 the 
lambs on the whole were better developed 
than a year ago, reports the Market 
News Service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. While rainfall had 
been excessive in some areas, and sun- 
shine was deficient generally, tempera- 
tures were mostly moderate, pastures 
made good growth, supplies of green feed 
were larger, and prospects for spring 
ranges and pastures were much better 
than on April 1, 1926. Marketing in 
volume will be earlier than last year. 
Lambs will be heavier and of better 
quality, and the supply before July 1 will 
be considerably larger. 

Feed conditions in California and Ari- 
zona were reported as excellent. Lambs 
had grown rapidly and were of high 
quality. In California, over 300,000 
lambs had already been contracted, but 
many were yet unsold. Eastern ship- 
ments may total upward of 450,000 head. 
The feeder end of the early lambs will be 
small. The movement of early range- 
raised lambs from Arizona in May and 
June may reach 60,000. 
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THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 
We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 


Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 





HOME COMFORT CAMP 


The Gold Medal Winner 





You'll Like It 
Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 


GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
STATE CERTIFIED 
Free from noxious weeds. Good color. 


High purity test, 
35 cents per pound 
Buy direct from the grower. Write 


for sample. 
Charles Young Sterling, Idaho 


0 1 1 1 1 te 


1872 FARM SEEDS 1927 


Direct—grower to sower. Alfalfa. 
Best by 25 years’ growing test. Try us. 


F, D. DeSHON, Logan, Kan. 


LH it tt 


Fo 


— | | | | 
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ALFALFA SEED 


95 per cent pure, $6.50 per bushel; Scari- 
fied Sweet Clover, 95 per cent pure, $5.50. 
Bags Free. 


GEORGE BOWMAN 


Concordia, Kansas 





All fur is advancing rap- 
idly in price. Start now 
from 500 registered, guar- 
anteed Silver Foxes. Also 
Mink and Marten. Write 
for special prices.and free 
literature. 


OREGON SILVER FOX AND FUR FARMS 
Hood River, Oregon 
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STOCK RANCHES 


AT SACRIFICE PRICES. Exceptional 
terms; 200 to 10,000 acres; abundance of 
water, open range and reserve rights; 


everything a stock ranch should be. Also 
some good land and choice dairy farms. 
Invest now. Write FRANK HAZEL- 
BAKER, Dillon, Montana. References: 
First National Bank, Dillon, Mont.; 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 


Sheep- and Cattlemen 


44,000-acre ranch and summer range on 
Kings and Quinn Rivers, Humboldt County, 
Nevada, with forest permit. Will sell all 
or part. Will sustain 25,000 sheep. Plenty 
of free range, well watered, which reduces 
overhead. Close to winter range. Good 


terms. 
HOMELAND REALTY COMPANY 
Provo, Utah 


FOR SALE 


Old-established, going cattle ranch 
of 40 sections, with 1,000 head good 
cattle. Owing to death of husband, 
widow wants to sell. Attractive 
price. No trades. Write Box 449, 
Willcox, Cochise County, Ariz. 





RANCH WANTED 


Wanted to hear from owner of good 
ranch for sale. State cash price and 
full particulars. 


D. F. BUSH, Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale or Trade 


Farm and grazing land located from two 
to twenty miles from Opheim, the terminal 
of the Great Northern Railway on the 
Bainville-Scobey extension. 100 horses. 
(Cash only—5,000 lambs to contract for 
October delivery.) 


First State Bank, Opheim, Mont. 





PASTURE LAND 


Have first-class place to run 1,000 cows. 
Can grow hay to feed more than half the 
time, if necessary. Stock winters out well. 
Should be glad to hear from someone who 
wants to put in cows. Would consider 
partnership with proper people. 
GEORGE B. McCLELLAN 
Big Trails, Wyo. 


CATTLEMEN 


Write A. H. Harris, East Las 
Vegas, New Mexico, for descrip- 
tions and prices of the best cattle 
ranches in New Mexico. 








FARMS AND RANCHES 


Wanted from owners. Priced right. 
Describe improvements, water, markets, 
crops, etc. 


EMORY GROSS North Topeka, Kan. 
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THE PRODUCER 


In the southeastern states, weather 
conditions had continued favorable for 
the early lambs, although the latter part 
of March brought heavy rains and much 
cloudy weather. Pastures made an early 
start and promised to be unusually good 
this spring. 

In the Corn Belt states the warm, 
bright weather during the first half of 
March gave the early lambs a good start, 
and pastures on the first of April were 
more advanced than last year. The pro- 
portion of early lambs was reported as 
somewhat larger than last year. 


In the northwestern states weather 
conditions during March were not favor- 
able for growth of the early lambs, there 
being only a few bright days, and tem- 
peratures were unseasonably low. While 
on April 1 pastures and range grasses 
were backward, abundant soil moisture 
promised exceptionally good feed with 
the coming of warmer weather. 


In Texas, feed conditions have contin- 
ued very favorable, and all sheep were 
in fine condition by April 1. Wethers 
and yearlings were fat, and marketings 
in May and June are expected to be 
larger than last year. The abundance 
of feed is, however, encouraging the 
holding in the state of all kinds of stock. 


BRANCH OFFICES OF PACIFIC 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


For the purpose of looking after the 
placing of farm and live-stock loans in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, under 
the Agricultural Credits Act, a branch 
office of the Pacific National Agricultural 
Credit Corporation, of San Francisco, 
has been established at 551 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, El Paso, Texas, 
under the management of Kenneth D. 
Oliver, of the field department of the 
California organization. An office has 
likewise been opened at 134 South Cen- 
tral Street, Phoenix, in charge of H. B. 
Embach, secretary of the Arizona Wool 
Growers’ Association, for the more con- 
venient handling of the Arizona business. 


HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 


Figures compiled by the Biological 
Survey show that 5,168,353 hunting 
licenses were issued in the United States 
during the season 1925-26. Returns to 
the state treasuries for the same period 
amounted to $6,872,813. In the 1923-24 
season, licenses numbered 4,395,038, and 
the fees paid were $5,594,982. In 1924-25, 
4,904,740 hunters took out licenses, for 
which they paid a total of $6,190,864. 
Pennsylvania heads the list both in num- 
ber of licenses issued and in the amount 
of fees paid. 
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THIS CHOICE RANC 


With Many Permanent Springs 

Lots of Good Grass and Browse 

and Thrifty Groves of Trees 
for Shade and Shelter 


It is located on a beautiful plateau in a 
most favored spot in southwestern New 
Mexico. 

This location is so ideal that, aside from 
= range, your cattle need no extra 


The range controls 75,000 acres of well- 
selected land, of which one-third is deeded. 
It will handle 3,500 head of cattle or a 
proportionate number of sheep. 

Live stock does extra well on this land 
because of the following facts: 


First: They will find water in abundance. 
It is fresh, sparkling water, supplied from 
permanent springs. 

Second: There is also lots of good grass 
for them. It is considered one of the best- 
grassed ranches in the state. 

Third: The climate is agreeable. It com- 
pares favorably with that of Los Angeles. 
It’s neither too hot nor too cold. Live 
stock grows fat under these conditions. 

Then, there is also plenty of oak brush 
for browse and sufficient irrigated land for 
horse feed. 

This ranch was built up in the early 
days. Its owner came here ahead of any- 
one else. He got all the choice water and 
grass in that district. It is, therefore, a 
choice ranch. 

Terms of sale: $30,000 cash, with easy 
terms on the balance. If you want a good 
ranch, write today to 


THE BUHLER AGENCY, Inc. 


Merchants Bank Building 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


VERY RARE! LISTEN! 
2,300 acres at $16.00 

San Luis Obispo County; 1,000 acres 
level farm land; a great crop of wheat; 
1,300 acres fine open range for cattle or 
sheep; 5 fields; 8-room house, big barn, 
ete.; plenty of good water, wells and 
springs; ideal for hogs; elevation 2,600 
feet; fine climate; less than $37,000; 
terms. COME and SEE. Write 


H. G. CHASE & ASSOCIATES 
(Established 1903) 
1012 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Ranches of all sorts and sizes in Santa 
Barbara and San Luis Obispo Counties. 
Let us know what you want. 


COW RANCH 


for sale in southeastern part of Arizona 
by owners. 17 sections leased state land, 


40 acres. patented, covering valuable 
spring, one good well, windmill, ete. 
About 13 miles good wire fence inclose 
entire tract. Lots of good grass and water 
for use right now. Price, $6,500. 

Address Box 74, Dos Cabezos, Arizona 


FOR SALE 


5,400-acre, well-equipped sheep ranch in 
Montana; 700 acres irrigated land in al- 
falfa. Close to shipping point; plenty of 
grazing land. A bargain for someone. 
For further particulars, write 
FRED SEDGWICK, P. O. Box 605 
Long Beach, California 
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m4, iamous 
ne i & Pueblo 
Saddles 

PUEBLO, COLORADO 
Send for new catalog 














15 to 25% off 


on harness, saddles 
and horse goods. 
Free catalog. 
4 Max B. Goldberg 
1445 Larimer St, 
Denver, Colo. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufae- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver Colo. 











Si) on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
trom the factory No middleman’s profit 
Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Jusun’s Boots at Lowest Prices 
The FRED MUELLER 
\)__ SADDLE € HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 















GUARANTEED 

-| to KILL and Re- 
Si move Stomach 
Worms in 24 hrs. 


Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest, easiest, surest 
and cheapest method. Used 
$6.00 and recommended every- 
Price Snciodes bo} set of in. eee ney buck if dis 
= - satisf or _ any reason, 

no Poe Send Trial Order NOW. 
Capsules only: CHAS. M. HICK & Co. 
25-$1.75 500-$21.00 1018 So. WABASH AVENUE 
100- 5.00 1000+ 40.00 Dont. 334-G - CHICAGO 












“Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM «om 
CLINCHER Ceactac J 


The new self-piercing and self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit. Write 
for description and prices. (Also sale tags.) 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. C LUZERNE, N. Y. 








Kills prairie dogs, ground hoga, 
ground squirrels, ‘ket he 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Ex nent 
al stations approve. 1 
price $1.50. Warranted. 


. Ask 
druggist or send direct, 
ree Address 


klet 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Ft. Dodge, low 













THE PRODUCER 


OUR NATIONAL WEALTH 


The national wealth of the United 
States in 1925, as estimated by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
amounted to $355,300,000,000. For the 
year 1922 the census estimate was $320,- 
800,000,000, and for 1912, $186,300,000,- 
000. Eliminating the difference in the 
purchasing value of the dollar, so as to 
render the two sets of figures exactly 
comparable, the national wealth of 1912 
is given as $188,000,000,000, and that of 
1925 as $239,900,000,000. The nominal 
increase of 90.7 per cent thus becomes a 
real increase of 27.6 per cent. 

On a per-capita basis, supposing the 
population of the United States to be 
115,000,000 in 1925, we had two years 
ago a distribution of wealth averaging 
$2,086 for every man, woman, and 
child, as against $1,979 in 1912, when 
our people numbered approximately 
95,000,000. 





BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 


Birth rates in 1925 were lower than in 
1924 in twenty-six of the thirty states 
for which reports have been tabulated, 
announces the Department of Commerce. 
The highest birth rate (28.8 per 1,000 
population) was found in North Caro- 
lina, and the lowest (15.1) in Montana. 
The average for the area was 21.2, as 
compared with 22.6 in 1924. 


Death rates were higher than in 1924 
in sixteen of the thirty states. The 
highest rate was shown for Vermont 
(14.6), and the lowest (7.7) for Montana 
and North Dakota. For the whole area 
it averaged 11.7, against 11.8 in 1924. 


Infant mortality was generally higher 
than in 1924, Maryland scoring the high- 
est with 90.4 per 1,000 births, and Ore- 
gon the lowest with 51.2. 


Her Kewpie. — Father — “There was 
something funny about you last night, 
daughter.” 

Offspring—“‘I know, but I sent him 
home as early as I could.”—Boston Bean- 
pot. 


On the East Side.—Teacher—“Use 
‘statue’ in a sentence.” 

Abbie—‘Ven I come in last night, 
mine papa says: ‘Statue, Abbie?’ ”— 
Allegheny Alligator. ; 


Tit for Tat—A woman who was liv- 
ing in a hotel in San Francisco hired a 
Chinese boy. 

“What’s your name?” she asked him. 

“Fu You Tsin Mei,” said he. 

“Your name is too long. I'll call you 
John.” 

“What’s your name, please?” said he. 

“Mrs. Elmer Edward MacDonald.” 

“Your name too long. I call you 
Charlie.”—Wall Street Journal. 
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Genuine 


HARPHAM 


SAND 
tf 


genuine 
slow-tanned 
California 


WONDERFUL leather, up -to- 
date styles and expert work- 
manship give the genuine Harpham 
Saddles longer wear, better ap- 
pearance and greater riding com- 
fort. For years, western ranchers § 
and farmers who demand a fine 
quality saddle have used a Harp- 
ham. It is truly a great value and 
priced right. Made in many styles 
in a wide price selection. 
WRITE The new, FREE 
Harpham Book il- 
lustrates and describes these sad- 
dles. Also shows seven great styles 
of H. B. Brand Harness and gives 
valuable harness information you 
should have. A copy gladly mailed 
on request. Send your name TO- 
DAY. 


Harpham Brothers Co. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


SEND FOR HANDY BREEDER'S CHART 


ei 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 
ts the original of the most widely used and 
approved identification mark known. 

IT’S DOUBLE HOLE LOCK 
SOME SRSM cacy canyed ce sve crests mt 
“ IT STAYS PUT 

13 W. Bdy. 

SALTLAKESTAMPCO, Seta 

* City, Utah 

By Without obligation to me, please send FREE Samples of PEAFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. 

Name 

Address 


uvesticx FAR TAGS 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 
Easily attached in one operation. 
cient space for name, address and number. 


Write for free samples 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Wks., Inc. 


240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Brighter Days Ahead —~ 


for Cattlemen! oe 


LL phases of agriculture have always been more 
or less hazardous—usually more. 
Stock-raising has many elements of gamble. 
Of recent years economic conditions have been playing pretty much 

a “heads I win, tails you lose” game. 


No small measure of ability and courage has been required to stand 
up under the combined odds of high costs and low markets, with occa- 
sional further jolts from the destructive forces of nature and from disease. 


But brighter days now seem assured. It now looks like a fair chance 
for profits—at least an even break for gains with which to recuperate 
past losses—so far 1s market conditions are concerned. 


Disease Losses Checked 


But whatever uncertainties may attend price fluctuations, weather 
conditions and the recurrence of some diseases, the cattle industry can 
now reckon one great source of loss as being positively under control. 


Blackleg is no longer a hazard to the man who vaccinates his calves 
with the improved, one-dose immunity Vaccine recently perfected by Dr. 
O. M. Franklin, and widely distributed by The Kansas Blackleg Serum 
Company. 

Blackleg—worst of all cattle diseases, with an annual loss exceeding 
$6,000,000—has ceased to be a danger or risk wherever this simple and 
inexpensive precaution is taken. 

The achievement of Dr. Franklin in bringing Blackleg Vaccine to a 
place of unfailing certainty of immunity may properly be considered as 
a definite contribution toward the stabilizing of the cattle-raising industry 
on a safe and profitable basis. 


{ 





Franklin Vaccine the Sure and Safe Preventive of Blackleg 


The distinctive feature of Dr. O. M. Franklin’s improved Blackleg 
Vaccine is the positive immunizing of the calf with one dose and the 
precluding of any possibility of introducing infection into a calf by means 
of the vaccine. This is a double safeguard not previously established 
with entire certainty. It is accomplished by processes of culture and 
sterilization worked out after years of research by Dr. Franklin and fully 
protected by patent. 

Cattlemen who do not wish to take unnecessary chances will see 
that every calf is vaccinated, and that the vaccine used bears the Dr. O. M. 
Franklin signature across the label. 


Branch offices and exclusive drug-store agencies carry fresh stocks 
convenient to practically all cattle-raising sections. 


Thousands of copies of our new illustrated “Calf Book” are being 
distributed. If you have not secured yours, return the coupon for it 
today, addressing nearest office. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


General Offices, Denver, Colo. Laboratory, Amarillo, Tex. 
SALES OFFICES 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarillo, Tex. Marfa, Tex. Santa Maria, Cal. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Wichita, Kan. 
El Paso, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


Charles E. Collins, President 
John E. Painter, Vice-President 
J. Willard Cobb, Secretary 
Field Bohart, Treasurer 
Dr. O. M. Franklin, Laboratory Superintendent 
Raymond S. Husted, Field Representative 
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Safeguarding the Calves of the 
Country’s Leading Cattlemen 


“Have used Blackleg Products 
exclusively in the last ten years, 
and must say they are the most 
dependable product on the market. 
I have never had a single loss 
where I have used it. I keep my 
herd of Registered Hereford calves 
vaccinated as soon as old enough, 
and have vaccinated hundreds of 
cattle in my surrounding territory, 
and all insist I do their vaccinating 
with the Kansas Germ-Free Prod- 
ucts. I think it foolish to take a 
chance on cheap products when the 
Kansas Blackleg Serum can be 
procured at such a nominal fee, 
and feel it is in a class by itself. 

“JOHN G. KUHLMANN, Prop., 

“Meridian Stock Farm, 
April 14,1927. “Chester, Nebr.” 


“We have been using your pre- 
ventive for the past two or three 
years, using the lifetime prevent- 
ive, and our experience is that we 
have gotten 100 per cent efficiency 
out of same. We do not recall an 
incident wherein we have had a 
death after we used the serum in 
our herd. 

“The last order we made from 
you, the first of March, was ordered 
to use on a string of calves which 
we had in the feed-lot. We had a 
little outbreak and lost about a 
half-dozen calves. Upon receipt of 
your shipment of vaccine, we im- 
mediately administered same, and 
didn’t suffer a loss thereafter. 
Therefore we are very strong be- 
lievers in your preventive. 

“W. D. Ross, 
“Crystal Springs, Miss.” 





Ready to use in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 dose bottles 
Only 14 cents per dose 





This trade mark is on every bottle 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Co.: 


You may send me, without obliga- 
tion, a copy of “The Calf Book.” 





CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 





SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 








